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Putting  recruits  to  the  test: 

Drug  use  by  cops  seen  as  growing  problem 


Top  police  executives  say  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  the  law  enforcement 
profession  today,  and  they  see  a 
growing  trend  toward  the  fre- 
quent use  of  urinalysis  to  detect 
drug  use  among  recruits  and  of- 
ficers. 

“We  didn  ’ t have  this  problem  in 
law  enforcement  years  ago.”  said 
Neil  Behan,  the  police  chief  of 
Baltimore  County  and  president 
of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF).  “Our  people,  the 
young  people  were  not  using  it  to 
the  degree  that  they  are  using  it 
now,"  he  said.  “Society  continues 
to  change  in  regard  to  narcotic 
drugs  and  its  been  on  the  increase 
these  many  years." 

The  people  recruited  10  years 
ago.  Behan  said,  were  not  likely  to 
be  drug  users.  However,  he  add- 
ed, the  young  people  that  apply 
for  police  jobs  now  are  very  likely 
to  have  used  them.  “Ten  years 


If  an  alert  citizenry  serves  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  policing,  what 
can  one  say  about  the  nose  of  law 
enforcement? 

Now,  with  the  help  of  the  In- 
surance Institute  of  Highway 
Safety,  there  is  a new  nose  in 
policing,  in  the  form  of  a 
flashlight  with  a built-in  sensor 
designed  to  detect  the  smell  of 
alcohol  on  a motorist's  breath. 

Drivers  in  the  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  area  last  month  were  the  un- 
witting participants  in  an  experi- 
ment carried  out  by  the  institute, 
which  developed  the  passive 
alcohol  sensor.  For  every  1,000 
motorists  that  passed  through 
police  checkpoints.  Charlot- 
tesville police  made  20  arrests  for 
drunken  driving  using  the 
flashlight  sensor.  Without  the 
sensor,  the  arrest  rate  fell  to 
slightly  better  than  11  per  1,000 
motorists. 

Further  studies  showed, 
however,  that  even  with  the  sen- 
sor three  out  of  every  ten  drunken 
drivers  went  undetected. 
Motorists  were  asked  to  submit 
to  a voluntary  breath  test  for  that 
study. 

Although  the  sensor  has  been 
hailed  as  the  “wave  of  the  future" 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Public  Services  Research 
Institute,  Charlottesville  defense 
attorneys  have  objected  to  the 
device  on  both  legal  and 
philosophical  grounds. 

According  to  attorney  Francis 
McQ.  Lawrence,  Virginia  law 
says  a breath  test  does  not  have 


ago  the  number-one  problem  in 
law  enforcement  was  corruption; 
now  the  number-one  problem  is 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs." 

Chief  Richard  J.  Koehler  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment sees  the  increased  use^of 
drug-detection  tests  on  recruits 
as  a mandate  for  police  officials. 
“We  have  a responsibility  under 
state  law  and  the  city’s  ad- 
ministrative code  to  maintain  the 
fitness  of  the  force.  Illegal  drug 
use  requires  someone  to  break  the 
law  and  the  use  of  drugs  impairs 
somebody’s  ability  to  function." 

According  to  Koehler,  the 
NYPD’s  chief  of  personnel,  the 
department  has  been  giving 
urinalysis  tests  to  recruits  for  the 
past  several  years.  Koehler  said 
that  three  urinalysis  tests  are 
given  to  recruits,  one  as  an  appli- 
cant just  prior  to  hiring,  another 
while  the  recruit  is  still  in  the 
training  academy  and  the  last 
before  the  end  of  probation. 


to  be  given  until  arrest.  “Now," 
said  Lawrence,  “what  they’re  do- 
ing essentially  is  a breath  test  as 
the  first  step  — without  probable 
cause  or  resonable  suspicion." 

According  to  Brian  O'Neill, 
president  of  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute, any  legal  challenges  to 
the  device  can  be  overcome.  He 
said  the  device  does  nothing-more 
than  what  police  already  do  when 
testing  for  sobriety. 

Ian  S.  Jones,  the  physicist  who 
developed  the  sensor,  said  the 
device  could  help  to  limit  the  in- 
convienience  of  roadblocks.  With 
the  sensor,  the  number  of 
motorists  stopped  who  might 
have  had  a drink  but  were  not 
legally  impaired  would  drop  from 
20  percent  to  8 percent. 

The  Charlottesville  Police 
Department  was  in  the  middle  of 
a year  long  pilot  program  involv- 
ing sobriety  checkpoints  when 
the  Insurance  Institute  asked 
them  to  test  the  new  flashlight 
sensor.  Although  the  institute 
has  been  conducting  talks  with 
other  departments  as  possible 
test  sites,  the  sensor  has  only 
been  tested  in  Charlottesville. 

"We  tested  the  device  from 
September  through  December  of 
1984,"  said  Lieut.  A.  E. 
Rhodenizer,  director  of  the 
department’s  roadblock  program. 
“We  found  it  greatly  increased 
our  detection  capabilities,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a first  step  in  determin- 
ing whether  alcohol  is  present  — 
whether  an  officer  should  proceed 


“We  set  a tone,  particularly  up 
front.  We  think  of  it  as  a socializa- 
tion process.  People  are  coming 
from  society  in  general  to  be 
police  officers  with  30  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  population  using  nar- 
cotics, particularly  marijuana.  So 
we  make  it  clear  in  the  depart- 
ment that  you  don’t  use  drugs.  If 
you  do,  you'll  get  fired.” 

Koehler  said  that  when  the 
department  tests  a recruit's  urine 
it  is  on  the  lookout  for  either  il- 
legal drug  use  or  legal  drugs  il- 
legally used. 

The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment also  gives  urinalaysis  tests 
to  recruits,  as  well  as  to  selected 
in-service  officers.  According  to 
Officer  John  Dineen,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  Lodge  7,  as  an  officer 
moves  up  in  rank  or  applies  for 
assignment  in  a special  unit,  he 
must  submit  to  a urine  test. 

Over  the  past  20  months,  1,922 
officers  from  different  divisions 


with  the  basic  tests. 

The  sensor  only  detects  the 
odor  of  alcohol  on  a driver’s 
breath,  Rhodenizer  stressed.  It 
does  not  measure  a motorist's 
blood  alcohol  level  or  indicate  in- 
toxication. “It’s  a supplementary 
device,"  he  said. 

Rhodenizer  noted  that  the  sen- 
sor does  two  things:  It  helps  the 
police  officer  detect  drunken 
drivers,  and  allows  sober  drivers 
to  proceed  without  being  detain- 
ed at  a roadblock. 

He  added  that  although  there  is 
the  anticipation  that  the  new 
device  will  be  challenged  in  court, 
“like  anything,  you  get  the  best 
legal  advice  available  and  then 
use  it.  The  law  doesn’t  change  as 
fast  as  technology  changes.” 

According  to  Robert  H.  Reeder, 
general  counsel  of  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute at  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty, the  device  will  hold  up  to  legal 
challenges  on  the  precedent  set 
by  a case  involving  drug-sniffing 
dogs. 

Defense  attorney  Lawrence 
said,  however,  that  he  would 
seriously  question  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  would  conclude 
that  the  dogs  were  not  doing  a 
search  if  when  you  rolled  down 
your  window  the  dogs  were 
thrown  inside  your  car.  “Which  is 
exactly  what  they’re  doing,”  he 
said. 

The  sensors  will  be  put  on  the 
market  next  month,  according  to 
O’Neill.  They  are  expected  to  cost 
about  $500. 


have  submitted  to  the  drug  tests. 
Of  these,  Police  Superintendent 
Fred  Rice  announced  that  81.  or 
4.2  percent,  showed  signs  of  il- 
legal narcotics  use. 

These  statistics  include  58 
security  specialists  — personal 
bodyguards  — who  were  given 
the  tests  in  June.  Out  of  58  of- 
ficers tested,  one  failed  when 
THC,  the  psychoactive  ingre- 
dient in  marijuana,  was  detected 
in  his  urine. 

Chicago  Police  Department 
policy  orders  the  reassignment  to 
less  sensitive  positions  of  any  of- 
ficer who  fails  a drug  test. 
Charges  are  then  filed  with  the 
Police  Board  to  have  the  officer 
dismissed  from  the  force. 

Although  the  tests  are  volun- 
tary in  the  case  of  officers  seeking 
a transfer,  Dineen  said,  if  an  of- 
ficer refuses  to  have  a urine  test 
the  onus  is  him.  "We’ve  had 
classes  for  hostage  negotiation 
training  and  when  they  were  told 
they  would  have  to  voluntarily 
submit  to  an  examination,  about 
ten  officers  did  not  return  to 
school  the  next  day.”  he  said. 

It  is  no  secret,  Dineen  said,  that 
across  the  country  people  are  ‘ ’ im- 
bibing more  and  more”  in  the  use 
of  drugs  and  alcohol.  “Whether 
it’s  marijuana,  cocaine,  heroin, 
barbiturates,  amphetamines  — 
there’s  more  and  more  people  get- 
ting involved  and  if  you  read  the 
literature,  if  you’re  talking  about 
the  general  population  you’re 
talking  about  30  percent  of  the 
population  becoming  involved  in 
some  sort  of  chemical  dependen- 
cy” 

Police  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  implementing  new 
means  for  assuring  accuracy  in 
marijuana  testing,  as  well  as 
ways  of  differentiating  those  ap- 
plicants who  have  tried  drugs  in 
the  past  but  who  are  not  users 
from  those  who  are  still  currently 
engaged  in  narcotic  use. 

At  the  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department,  Chief  Behan  said, 
more  information  is  being  fed  into 
computers  to  try  to  predict  the 
success  of  a recruit  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  items  entered  is  the  ap- 
plicant’s prior  drug  history.  “We 
wouldn’t  be  hiring  anyone  who 
was  any  more  than  an  ex- 
perimenter," he  said. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Chicago,  ter- 
mination is  recommended  for  of- 
ficers with  a chemical  dependen- 
cy. If  an  officer  is  suspected  of  us- 
ing illegal  drugs.  Koehler  said,  the 
supervisor  makes  an  observation 
of  the  officer  and  then  calls  the 
department  advocate's  office  to 
explain  his  suspicions.  The  super- 
visor then  has  the  right  to  order 
that  officer  to  take  a drug  test.  If 
the  officer  refuses  to  take  the  test 
or  the  test  proves  positive,  he  is 
fired. 


“Drug  use  is  a crime,”  Koehler 
said.  “In  order  to  put  the  drugs  in 
your  body  you  must  commit  a 
crime.  It’s  different  from  alcohol, 
which  is  protected  under  Federal 
law.”  Koehler  said  drug  abuse 
and  alcohol  abuse  differ  in  terms 
of  the  criminality  of  drug  use  and 
in  the  fact  that  drug  use  is  not 
considered  an  illness  under 
Federal  law.  For  that  reason, 
Koehler  said,  the  department  has 
no  drug  treatment  program  ansL 
no  intention  of  starting  one. 

The  4.2  percent  of  the  1,922 
Chicago  officers  who  were  found 
to  be  using  drugs  is  a much  lower 
proportion  than  the  the  level 
found  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. Still,  according  to  Dineen, 
there  is  a problem.  “The  biggest 
problem  is  that  many  corpora- 
tions that  will  identify  alcoholism 
as  a sickness  have  now  identified 
chemical  dependency  as  a 
sickness  and  have  programs  to 
treat  and  retain  those  people  in 
the  work  place,”  he  said.  “I  know 
of  no  police  department  in  this 
country  that  will  retain  an  officer 
who  has  been  identified  as  having 
a chemical  dependency." 

Behan  said  that  within  the 
Baltimore  County  ranks,  any  use 
of  narcotics  is  unacceptable.  “It’s 
illegal  and  those  who  use  it  should 
be  separated  from  this  kind  of 
work.  Other  professions  should 
take  the  same  attitude  but  they 
do  not.  They  do  not  expel  from 
their  ranks  those  who  they  find  to 
be  users.” 

This  is  not  the  attitude  in  law 
enforcement,  Behan  continued. 
“It  is  a violation  of  the  law  and  a 
police  officer  has  no  right  to 
violate  the  law.  The  fact  that  they 
are  users  indicates  their  judg- 
ment could  be  impaired,  their  use 
of  revolvers  could  be  impaired 
and  we  don’t  want  that  to  happen. 
In  most  cases  we  get  rid  of  those 
people. 

At  present,  the  Chicago  City 
Council  is  studying  the  possibili- 
ty of  ordering  mandatory  drug 
tests  for  some  city  employees.  Di- 
neen said  that  if  the  Council 
passes  an  ordinance  to  this  effect, 
the  FOP  will  take  the  city  to  court 
to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  officers.  “That  is  not  to 
say  we  are  defending  anyone  who 
has  violated  the  law,  but  we  want 
to  make  sure  the  rights  of  all  the 
officers  are  protected.  We  have 
Continued  on  Page  12 

The  morality 
of  hiring  quotas: 
two  spokesmen 
slaughter 
a sacred  cow. 
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New  flashlight  uses  sensor 
to  sniff  out  drunken  drivers 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - The  state's 
legal  drinking  age  was  raised  to 
21  on  September  1.  making  Con- 
necticut the  latest  state  to  take 
action  to  avoid  losing  Federal 
highway  funds  under  a law  that 
goes  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1986. 


DISTRICTOF  COLUMBIA  — A 


prison  study  commission  has  re- 
jected a resolution  to  build  a new 
prison  for  District  inmates, 
voting  instead  for  greater  em- 
phasis on  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration. The  panel  turned 
down  a proposal  by  Mayor 


MAINE  — As  part  of  a 
crackdown  on  excessive  drinking, 
the  state's  97  game  wardens  are 
being  trained  on  how  to  nab 
drunks  on  boats  and  in  the  woods. 


MARYLAND  — Baltimore's 
first  female  district  police  com- 
mander, Major  Bessie  Nome,  has 
been  stripped  of  police  powers 
pending  the  outcome  of  drunken 
driving  charges  filed  against  her. 
She  was  charged  last  month  after 
her  squad  car  slightly  injured  a 
pedestrian. 

NEW  YORK  — A pilot  program 
in  New  York  City  using  teams  of 
teachers  and  police  officers  to 
teach  the  effects  of  drug  abuse 
will  soon  be  expanded  from  two 
school  districts  to  seven. 

Serious  crime  on  the  New  York 
City  subway  system  dropped  by 
more  than  15  percent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Transit  Police  officials. 
The  decrease  was  spearheaded  by 
subway  robberies,  which  fell  18.8 
percent  compared  to  the  same 
period  a year  ago.  Transit  Police 
have  reportedly  made  robbery 
reduction  a top  priority. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Following 
an  undercover  operation  in  which 
agents  posed  as  car  thieves,  state 
police  have  issued  41  arrest  war- 
rants to  crack  an  auto-theft  ring. 
Police  recovered  102  vehicles 
worth  an  estimated  $800,000. 


ALABAMA  — A House  commit- 
tee has  approved  a bill  to  move 
the  state's  electric  chair  from  the 
Holman  Prison  in  Atmore  to  a 
more  secure  site.  The  new  site  is 
likely  to  be  the  West  Jefferson 
Correctional  Facility. 

A Federal  grand  jury  has  in- 
dicted Police  Chief  Burns  Saint  of 
Russellville  on  charges  of  extor- 
ting bribes  from  bootleggers  and 
racketeering.  Saint  maintains 
that  he  posed  as  a corrupt  cop  in 
order  to  gather  information  on  a 
sheriff. 

ARKANSAS  — Two  former  Con- 
way police  officers,  charged  with 
beating  a black  jail  inmate  to 
death  in  1960,  were  acquitted 
September  3 by  an  all-white  jury. 
O.  H.  “Bill”  Mullenax,  48.  and 
Marvin  I berg,  50,  had  been  ac- 
cused of  killing  Marvin  Williams, 
a 21 -year-old  who  died  in  the 
Faulkner  County  jail  on  May  6, 
1960.  A coroner’s  jury  had 
originally  attributed  the  death  to 
a fall,  but  a witness  came  forward 
last  year  and  said  he  saw  a 
beating  that  night.  Mullenax, 
now  a state  and  trooper,  and 
Iberg  still  face  a $4-million  civil 
suit  filed  by  Willliams'  family. 

GEORGIA  — A majority  of 
Superior  Court  judges  surveyed 
by  the  state  say  more  officers  are 
necessary  to  keep  track  of 
100,000  people  on  probation.  It 
was  reported  that  77  of  188  proba- 
tioners surveyed  did  not  have  the 
required  supervision. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - State 
and  local  agents  discovered  a 
$900,000  marijuana  field  in  rural 
Anderson  County  last  month  dur- 
ing a routine  aerial  surveillance 
flight.  A police  spokesman  said  a 
raid  on  the  quarter-acre  field 
yielded  more  than  600  high-grade 
marijuana  plants,  ranging  in 
height  from  15  to  18  feet,  along 
with  100  pounds  of  cut  mari- 
juana. 

VIRGINIA  — The  City  of  Hamp- 
ton last  month  reached  a last- 
minute  compromise  with  its 


police  union  on  the  issue  of  police 
department  weight  control 
policies,  thus  settling  a lawsuit 
filed  by  Local  505  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Of- 
ficers. Under  the  agreement, 
police  administrators  will 
overhaul  existing  policy  by  plac- 
ing less  emphasis  on  a U.S.  Navy 
chart  that  sets  minimum  and 
maximum  weights  according  to  a 
person’s  height. 


ILLINOIS  - Nearly  22.000  peo- 
ple signed  up  recently  to  take  a 
test  for  an  anticipated  1 ,500  open- 
ings with  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  It  is  the  first  time 
since  1981  that  the  test  has  been 
offered  for  recruits  for  the 
12,000-member  force. 

MICHIGAN  — A special  adviser 
to  the  Governor  said  last  month 
that  nearly  half  the  inmates  in  the 
state's  minimum-security  prisons 
should  be  confined  in  more  secure 
facilities.  A report  drafted  by 
William  Cahalan,  a former  Wayne 
County  prosecutor,  said  that 
about  45  percent  of  the  4,100 
prisoners  living  in  minimum- 
security  farms  or  camps  had 
received  waivers  from  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections.  Ac- 
cording to  Cahalan,  this  means 
that  they  did  not  qualify  as 
minimum-security  prisoners  but 
were  placed  in  those  facilities 
because  of  overcrowding  in  more 
tightly  controlled  prisons. 

The  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  last  month  that  evidence 
gathered  by  a tracking  dog  was 
not  sufficient  per  se  to  convict  a 
man  on  sexual  assault  charges. 
The  court  said  tracking  dog 
evidence  needs  corroboration 
“because  tracking  dogs  cannot  be 
cross-examined. 


IOWA  — Two  detectives  from  the 
Des  Moines  Police  Department's 
auto  theft  squad  are  battling 
spells  oi  dizziness,  headaches  and 
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nausea  that  they  say  are  at- 
tributable to  their  unmarked 
Ford  Escort  police  cars.  A 
spokesman  for  a local  Ford  dealer- 
ship said  the  fault  is  not  the  car’s, 
but  the  driver’s,  for  having  left 
the  air  conditioner  running  while 
the  car  idled  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  Detectives  Forrest  Reese 
and  Cecil  Henderson  deny  having 
improperly  operated  the  cars, 
maintaining  that  the  symptoms 
only  disapppeared  after  they 
stopped  driving  the  Fords. 


the  old  training  program  was  in- 
adequate. 


MISSOURI  — A $65  burglary  at 
the  St.  Louis  airport  has  promp- 
ted the  installation  of  $9,000  in 
closed-circuit  TV  equipment  to 
prevent  a recurrence.  The 
burglary  in  the  offices  of  Lambert 
Field  director  Leonard  Griggs  J r., 
which  took  place  late  last  month, 
is  believed  to  have  committed  by 
someone  who  worked  for  the  Air- 
port Authority. 

NEBRASKA  — On  September  6, 
the  state  became  the  sixth  in  the 
nation  to  implement  a law  man- 
dating the  use  of  seat  belts  by 
drivers  and  front-seat 
passengers. 


TEXAS  — At  a meeting  held  in 
late  July  in  Fort  Worth,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Court  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National 
Association  of  Trial  Court  Ad- 
ministrators took  the  final  steps 
toward  merging  the  two  organiza- 
tions. The  members  of  both 
groups  voted  unanimously  to 
dissolve  the  organizations  and  to 
form  the  new  National  Associa- 
tion for  Court  Management. 
Donald  Cullen,  administrator  of 
the  3rd  Judicial  District  of  Min- 
nesota, was  elected  as  the  first 
president  of  NACM. 


The  Lincoln  Police  Department 
has  been  slapped  with  a $6-million 
lawsuit  in  Federal  court  by  a fami- 
ly claiming  officers  used  undue 
force  to  effect  an  arrest.  The  suit, 
filed  by  the  family  of  George 
Roberts,  names  seven  police  of- 
ficers, the  police  department,  the 
City  of  Lincoln  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska  as  respondents. 


Omaha  Police  Chief  Robert 
Wadman  said  last  month  that  he 
will  not  release  statistics  showing 
the  level  of  crime  in  areas  of  the 
city  because  the  information 
could  hurt  the  police 
department’s  relationship  with 
various  neighborhoods.  Wadman 
said  the  data  could  cause  some 
parts  of  the  city  to  be  labeled 
high-crime  neighborhoods,  which 
could  harm  those  neighborhoods 
economically.  Releasting  area-by- 
area  crime  statistics,  Wadman 
said,  would  show  a lack  of  sen- 
sitivity on  the  part  of  the  police 
department. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - The  state 
is  planning  to  reorganize  criminal 
justice  training  programs  under  a 
new  director,  William  Broer  Jr. 
Police  officers  had  contended  that 


HAWAII  — Police  arrested  the 
leader  of  Japan's  largest  crime 
syndicate  earlier  this  month,  put- 
ting Japanese  police  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  a possible  gangland 
massacre.  Masashi  Takenaka. 
leader  of  the  11,000-member 
Yamaguchi-gumi  since  January 
of  this  year,  was  charged  with  try- 
ing to  buy  five  rocket  launchers 
and  five  machine  guns  during  a 
meeting  with  undercover  agents 
last  May.  They  reportedly 
wanted  the  $100,000  arsenal  to 
wipe  out  rival  gangsters. 


OREGON  — Records  show  the 
city  of  Portland  to  have  the  na- 
tion’s highest  burglary  rate  for 
the  first  half  of  1985.  The  city 
chalked  up  3,959  burglaries  per 
100,000  residents. 
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Gun  bill  to  get 
House-panel  scrutiny 


Taking  grievances  to  the  top: 

Garcia  ruling  stirs  local  ire 


Local  officials  from  43  states 
converged  on  the  Whi  House 
recently  to  voice  their  concerns 
over  a Supreme  Court  decision 
ordering  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  the  same 
wage  and  overtime  requirements 
as  private  employers. 

_.ocal  officials  have  charged 
that  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  applied  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  the  case  of  Gar- 
ci-a  v.  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  will  disrupt 
police  and  fire  services  as  well  as 
snowplowing  and  summer  recrea- 
tion leagues.  The  FLSA  re- 
quirements are  due  to  go  into  ef- 
fect for  the  public  sector  on  Oc- 
tober 15. 

According  to  estimates  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  pay- 
ment of  time-and-a-half  for  over 
time  to  police,  firefighters  and 
others  with  unusual  work 
schedules,  instead  of  offering 
compensatory  days  off.  could 
cost  local  governments  anywhere 
from  $1  billion  to  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  extra  wages  or  force  cut- 


backs in  services. 

Reagi  Administration  of- 
ficials, h . ever,  told  the  local  of- 
ficials tha  they  would  have  to 
turn  to  Congress  for  relief 
because  he  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards A<  cannot  be  altered  suffi- 
ciently through  any  means  at  the 
disposa  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Althoi  h White  House  of- 
ficials conceded  that  the  ruling 
goes  against  the 

Adminis  'ation’s  philosophy  of 
stronger  local  government  and 
reducing  Federal  strictures,  they 
said  thar  the  Administration  is 
compelled  to  uphold  the  Supreme 
Court’s  mandate  because  of  100 
impending  lawsuits  and  the 
strictnes  of  the  1938  law 

“The  Labor  Department’s 
hands  are  tied,’’  said  Ron 
Alvarado  a special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  intergovern- 
mental relations.  “We’re  looking 
at  it  right  now  to  decide  if,  in 
fact,  the  ,?gislative  remedy  is  ap- 
propriate and  whether  or  not  the 
Administration  can  support  such 
an  action. 


Under  the  law,  employees  who 
work  more  than  an  eight-hour 
day  or  a 40-hour  week  are  en- 
titled to  time-an-a-half  overtime 
pay  or  compensatory  days  off 
during  the  same  seven-day 
period.  Police  and  firefighters 
will  be  allowed,  under  Labor 
Department  guidelines  announc- 
ed in  June,  to  determine  overtime 
pay  or  compensatory  days  off  on 
a 28-day  cycle. 

Local  officials  said,  however 
that  the  guidleines  set  by  the 
Labor  Department  were  un- 
workable due  to  the  common  fire 
department  practice  of  schedul- 
ing 24  hours  on  duty  and  48 
hours  off.  In  addition,  the  of- 
ficials said,  police  are  given  com- 
pensatory time  for  court  ap- 
pearances and  special  duty. 

Local  officials  who  gathered  at 
the  White  House  said  they  would 
push  hard  for  legislative  exemp- 
tions, while  labor  unions  have 
said  they  would  strongly  oppose 
any  such  legislation. 

Officials  from  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas  said  at  the  White 
House  meeting  that  they  would 
have  to  start  paying  at  least  the 
minimum  wage  to  volunteer 
firefighters,  who  are  estimated  to 
number  1 million  nationwide,  and 
pay  overtime  to  volunteer  fire- 
fighters who  were  government 
employees. 


Following  closely  on  the  heels 
of  a Senate-approved  bill  to  relax 
certain  provisions  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  is  gearing 
up  for  action  on  a bill  that  would 
ban  the  transfer  of  machine  guns 
and  silencers  and  establish  a 
15-day  waiting  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  handguns. 

According  to  the  bill’s  sponsor, 
Rep.  Bill  Hughes  (D.-N.J.),  the 
bill  would  also  eliminate  ine 
quities  in  the  law,  needless  paper- 
work and  burdensome  regula- 
tions on  hunters,  sportsmen  and 
firearms  dealers.  “Philosophical- 
ly 1 feel  the  onus  should  be  on  the 
criminal,  the  person  who's  abus- 
ing the  handgun,  not  on  the 
legitimate  owner  of  a handgun." 

Hughes  said  the  state  police  in 
his  home  state  of  New  Jersey 
have  expressed  to  him  their  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  a waiting 
period  for  purchasing  handguns 
in  other  states.  “Felons  can  go  in- 
to other  states  around  the  coun- 
try and  just  walk  out  with  a hand- 
gun,’’ Hughes  noted.  “All  you 
have  to  do  is  exhibit  a phony 
driver's  license  and  answer  the 
questions  correctly  and  there  are 
no  checks.  Felons  could  actually 
defeat  the  laws  of  states  like  New 
Jersey.” 

Currently,  he  said,  New  Jersey 
has  an  effort  underway  to 


NiJ,  private  sector 
team  up  against  crime 


Say  cheese. . . 

Kodak  lends  a hand  to  aid  kids 


Trooper  Robert  Armet,  public  information  officer  for  Troop  G of  the 
New  York  State  Police,  learns  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Readyprint 
system  from  William  Perison  of  Eastman  Kodak.  Eastman  Kodak  photo 


Prime  time  will  become  crime- 
prevention  time  this  fall  with  the 
release  of  four  television  commer 
cials  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  designed  to  en- 
courage citizens  to  assist  law  en 
forcement  and  “Report.  Identify 
Testify.” 

The  30-second  spots  were  pro- 
duced as  a joint  venture  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ),  Proctor  & Gamble  and  the 
Chicago  advertising  agency  of 
Tatham,  Laird  & Kudner. 

According  to  James  K. 
Stewart,  director  of  NIJ,  more 
than  half  the  costs  of  writing, 
directing  and  producing  the  com- 
mercials were  donated  as  a public 
service  gesture. 

John  Pickett,  director  of  plan- 
ning and  management  at  the 
Justice  Department,  said  the 
spots  cost  about  $600,000  to  pro- 
duce. The  private  sector  absorbed 
about  51  percent  of  the  cost, 
Pickett  said,  with  the  NIJ  picking 
up  the  balance. 

According  to  Linda  Coleman, 
accounts  supervisor  with  the 
advertising  agency,  the  spots  will 
be  shown  at  prime  time  on  the 
three  major  networks  and  will  be 
distributed  to  more  than  400  af- 
filiate stations.  Coleman  said  she 
would  like  to  see  the  commercials 
run  for  at  least  a year.  “They’re 
gorgeously  produced,”  she  said. 
Two  of  the  spots  have  been 
nominated  for  Cleo  awards,  an 
advertising  industry  honor. 

•‘When  we  got  this 
assignment,”  Coleman  said,  "we 
had  to  think  of  what  was  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  law  en- 
forcement today  and  that  is  that 
people  are  too  scared  to  report 
crime.  So  the  strategy  was  to 
make  people  feel  they  could  be 


part  of  the  justice  system  rather 
than  feel  victimized  by  it.” 

Coleman  said  the  underlying 
premise  was  not  to  overload  the 
public  service  spots  with 
statistics  and  mandates.  “We 
wanted  to  make  them  very 
dramatic,”  she  explained,  “we 
wanted  to  make  them  something 
you  would  feel.” 

The  first  of  the  spots,  which  will 
be  aired  in  September,  is  called 
"Street.”  The  commercial  is  a 
reenactment  of  the  1964  Kitty 
Genovese  case,  in  which  more 
than  37  witnesses  watched  as  an 
assailant  stabbed  and  murdered 
Genovese.  None  of  the  witnesses 
called  the  police. 

According  to  Coleman,  the  com- 
mercial will  not  show  any  graphic 
depictions  of  violence,  but  rather 
a woman  running  down  the  street, 
obviously  being  chased,  and  win- 
dow shades  being  pulled  down. 

“It’s  a very  dramatic  spot,”  she 
said. 

Another  spot,  called  “Heroes,” 
shows  a gang  of  youths  getting  in- 
to a car  after  having  committed 
some  offense,  thanking  the 
witnesses  to  their  crime  who 
didn't  bother  to  report  the  activi- 
ty to  the  police. 

“Report.  Identify.  Testify.” 
will  be  the  selling  line  at  the  end  of 
each  spot,  Coleman  said. 

“They’re  fabulously 

produced,”  she  noted.  “Steve 
Horn  who's  very  well  known  — 
he’s  done  all  the  Miller  Lite  com- 
mercials and  the  Diet  Pepsi  com- 
mercials, he’s  one  of  the  premier 
directors  in  the  country  — did 
these  for  a very  low  sum  as  a 
public  service 

Other  spots  will  point  out  ways 
that  citizens  can  help  fight  crime. 


The  New  York  State  Police  and 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
have  joined  hands  in  the  battle  to 
protect  children  from  abduction. 

As  part  of  the  Photo  Ident-A- 
Kid  program,  Kodak  has  trained 
New  York  troopers  in  the  use  of 
the  Readyprint  I.D.  system,  a 
system  used  in  variety  of  iden- 
tification and  security  applica- 
tions. 

Troopers  will  take  two  com- 
plimentary photos  of  each  child 
accompanied  by  an  adult  when 
the  program  makes  its  debut  in 
September  at  the  Marketplace 
Mall  in  Henrietta,  N.Y. 

On  the  back  of  the  photo  will  be 
printed  the  child's  name,  address, 
telephone  number  and  an  expira- 
tion date  18  months  from  when 
the  photo  was  taken.  Police  have 
advised  that  the  photos  be  up- 
dated after  that  time. 

One  cf  the  photos  will  be  placed 
in  a specially  designed  folder  com- 
plete with  details  of  the  child’s 
vital  statistics,  which  will  be 
given  to  parents  for  safekeeping. 
The  second  picture  will  also  be 
given  to  the  parents  for  place- 
ment in  a wallet  or  purse  in  case  of 
emergencies.  The  program  will  be 
open  to  all  children  under  16. 

The  program  was  announced  by 
Donald  O Chesworth,  the 
superintendent  of  the  State 
Police,  and  Matilda  Cuomo,  wife 
of  New  York  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo.  Chesworth  said  the  pro- 
gram will  not  only  assist  parents 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  in 


problems  associated  with  lost  or 
abducted  children  but  will  also  in- 
crease parental  awareness  in  tak- 
ing preventive  measures 
“The  partnership  between 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 


publicize  the  fact  that  an  offense 
committed  with  a handgun  car 
ries  a three-year  mandatory 
sentence. 

The  co-sponsors  of  the  Hughe 
bill  include  the  Judiciary  Coin 
mittee’s  chairman.  Rep.  Peter  \\ 
Rodino  (D.-N.J.),  Rep.  G.  William 
Whitehurst  (R.-Va.)  and  Rep.  Bil 
Green  (R.-N.Y.).  Hughes  sail 
they  will  be  working  wit 
firearms  dealers  and  gun  owner 
who  oppose  what  they  considei 
be  unfair  regulatory  penalties  ani 
unnecessary  record  keeping. 

“The  sportsmen  in  my  distru 
support  effective  law  enforct 
ment.”  he  said,  ) think  the 
sportsmen,  and  1 consider  myse)1 
one  — a hunter  — 1 think  the 
make  a point  when  they  say  tha 
certain  provisions  in  the  ’68  Gu 
Control  Act  and  in  existing  law 
that  are  too  onerous.’ 

The  McClure-Volkmer  bill  t.i 
ease  the  1968  gun  act,  whic 
passed  the  Senate  by  a lopside 
margin,  will  be  passed  on  to  th 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  crime,  which  Hughes  chairs, 
along  with  other  firearms  bills 
Hughes  said  the  problem  with 
McClure-Volkmer  is  its  allowance 
of  interstate  sales  “That  pro- 
vokes people  in  New  Jersey  with 
criminal  records  who  can’t  get  a 
gun  here  to  go  to  other  states.” 


the  New  York  State  Police  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  can 
work  together  for  the  betterment 
of  our  state  and  citizens,’’ 
Chesworth  said. 
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Ex-NY  PC 
Codd  dies 

Michael  J.  Codd,  who  as  Ne# 
York  City  ’s  Police  Commissioner 
during  the  mid-70's  led  the  de- 
partment during  the  worst  lay- 
offs, in  the  city’s  history,  died 
August  29  at  age  69.  Codd  was 
believed  to  have  suffered  a heart 
attack. 

Codd  was  called  out  of  retire- 
ment by  Mayor  Abraham  D. 
Beame  in  1974  to  become  police 
commissioner.  Before  even  tak- 
ing the  post,  Codd  already  had  a 


Codd,  as  NYPD  commissioner 


9olid  reputation  as  a “straight  ar- 
row.’’ According  to  his  former 
deputy  commissioner  for  public 
information,  Francis  J. 
McLoughlin,  Codd’s  major  con- 
tribution during  an  un- 
precendented  time  of  police 
budget  cutbacks  and  layoffs  was 
in  holding  the  force  together. 

The  current  police  commis- 
sioner, Benjamin  Ward,  praised 
Codd  for  “his  competence  in  that 
crisis,”  which.  Ward  said, 
“resulted  in  a continual,  uninter- 
rupted, high-caliber  police  service 
to  the  city.” 

Codd  was  extremely  popular 
with  the  uniformed  officers. 
“Here  was  a guy  who  was  loved," 
McLoughlin  said,  adding  that 
Codd  often  got  applause  when 
speaking  to  the  officers. 

Known  for  his  gentlemanly 
calm,  Codd  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  test  shortly  before  he  was 
forced  to  step  down  to  allow  in- 
coming Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  to 
choose  his  own  police  commis- 
sioner, Robert  McGuire.  When 
the  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent 
Association  (PB  A)  talked  of  strik- 
ing and  thousands  of  officers 
picketed  in  the  street  during  off- 
duty  hours  because  they  believed 
Codd  should  have  publicly 
resisted  cutbacks,  he  threatened 


extreme  measures  for  any  officer 
who  struck. 

Making  good  his  threat,  Codd 
put  the  head  of  the  PBA  on  a one- 
year  probation  and  fined  him 
97,600  for  refusing  an  assignment 
and  picketing  on  duty.  Codd  also 
denied  amnesty  to  officers  for  any 
misconduct  during  the  protests. 

Codd  was  born  on  April  16, 
1916,  one  of  ten  children  on 
Staten  Island.  He  joined  the  New 
York  State  Police  in  1939  and 
within  two  years  resigned  to 
become  a probationary  officer 
with  the  NYPD.  Codd  was 
drafted  into  the  Army  a year  later 
and  served  with  the  military 
police. 

When  he  returned  home  after 
the  war,  he  rejoined  the  police 
department  at  Manhattan’s  20th 
Precinct.  He  rose  to  sergeant  in 
1949,  to  lieutenant  in  1952,  cap- 
tain in  1959  and  deputy  inspector 
in  1961. 

In  1970,  then-Commissioner 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  named  Codd 
chief  inspector  of  the  department, 
passing  over  four  senior  officelrs 
to  make  Codd  the  department’s 
highest  ranking  uniformed  of- 
ficer. 

Charge  chief 
in  cop  death 

Chief  Michael  Schertz  of  the 
small  town  of  Iola,  Wise.,  has 
been  charged  with  murdering  the 
town’s  only  other  full-time  police 
officer  in  a cemetery  when  the 
town  was  packed  with  people  for 
an  antique  auto  show. 

The  body  of  Officer  Gerald 
Mork,  son  of  Waupaca  County, 
Wise.,  Sheriff  William  Mork,  was 
found  lying  next  to  his  patrol  car 
in  a local  cemetery  on  July  14. 

Mork  had  been  shot  twice  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  At  the  time, 
Schertz  had  blamed  the  murder 
on  rowdy  motorcycle  gang 
members  and  others  who  had 
been  in  town  for  the  auto  show. 

Schertz’s  feud  with  Mork  had 
been  common  knowledge.  Schertz 
had  said  to  a third  person  that  he 
might  “slit  his  (Mork’s]  throat 
and  be  done  with  him.” 

According  to  Iola  Mayor 
Harold  Bucholz,  Schertz  had 
sought  Mork’s  dismissal  after  fil- 
ing complaints  accusing  him  of 
stealing  two  12-packs  of  beer, 
poor  job  performance,  failure  to 
restrain  suspects  in  his  car, 
reckless  use  of  a weapon  and  in- 
subordination. 

Schertz  was  taken  into  custody 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Waupaca 
County  Court  House  on  charges 
of  misconduct  and  theft  as  an 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“Ten  years  ago  the  number-one  problem  in 
law  enforcement  was  corruption;  now  the 
number-one  problem  is  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs/' 

Chief  Neil  Behan  of  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
on  the  growing  trend  toward  testing  for  drug  use.  (1:1) 


New  style  for  Detroit  FBI  office 


Detroit  has  become  the 
lucky  winner  of  four  years  of 
service  from  one  of  the  best 
dressed  FBI  agents  in  the 
business. 

Kenneth  Walton,  until 
recently  the  number-two  man 
at  the  bureau’s  New  York  of- 
fice, took  over  command  of  the 
Detroit  post  at  the  end  of 
August.  It  was  Walton’s  tenth 
transfer  in  his  20  years  with 
the  FBI.  He  succeeds  Wayne 
Davis,  who  was  reassigned  and 
placed  in  command  of  the 
FBI’s  Philadelphia  office. 

Not  the  shy  type,  Walton  is 
well-known  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  handles  the  media. 
“When  we  have  high  press  ex- 
posure, it  enables  the  agents  to 
do  their  j ob  better,  ’ ' he  told  the 
Detroit  News.  “I  enjoy  the 
media  and  I'm  comfortable 
with  them.  It’s  important  to 
get  the  FBI  message  out  and 
explain  what  we  can  and  can't 
do.” 

Prior  to  joining  the  FBI, 
Walton  was  a reporter, 
photographer  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chippewa  Falls 
Herald  in  Wisconsin.  While  he 
was  interviewing  an  FBI 
agent,  Walton  said,  he  realized 
the  agent  was  in  fact  inter- 
viewing him.  “The  pay  was 
considerably  better  for  an  FBI 
agent  than  a reporter,  ’ ' he  said, 
and  thus  an  FBI  career  was 
I born. 

Walton  has  been  lauded  for 
his  flamboyant  style,  impec- 
cable dress  and  articulate 
speech.  Because  of  his  atten- 
tiveness to  the  press,  Walton 
was  awarded  with  a “working 
press”  badge  by  the  New  York 


Press  Association,  only  the  se- 
cond time  these  credentials 
have  been  awarded  to  an  out- 
sider. The  first  recipient  was 
former  New  York  Governor 
Thomas  Dewey. 

Besides  being  well  dressed 
and  articulate,  Walton  is  also 
one  of  the  bureau’s  top  agents. 
Hanging  in  the  FBI’s  office  in 
downtown  Detroit  is  an 
editorial  cartoon  of  Walton 
tearing  off  his  clothes  in  Super- 
man fashion.  The  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  a Springfield,  111., 
paper  in  1979  after  Walton  led 
an  investigation  that  resulted 
in  the  indictments  of  high- 
ranking  public  officials  on  cor- 
ruption charges. 

Walton  has  also  helped  cap- 
ture two  fugitives  from  the 
FBI’s  ten-most-wanted  list.  In 
one  case,  Walton  was  working 
in  the  bureau’s  St.  Petersburg 
office  when  he  got  a tip  that 
fugitive  Richard  Landhorst  Jr. 
was  living  in  Pensacola.  Land- 
horstrwas  wanted  for  bank  rob- 
bery, larceny  and  escape. 

Walton  disguised  himself  as 
a telephone  lineman  and  ar- 
rested Landhorst  when  the 
fugitive  came  out  of  a mobile 
home. 

Walton  has  also  arrested 
members  of  the  Hell’s  Angels 
motorcycle  gang  and  created 
task  forces  that  have  led  to  the 
break-up  of  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  the  arrest  of  organ- 
ized crime  family  members. 

In  his  new  post,  Walton 
plans  to  concentrate  on  drug 
trafficking,  organized  crime 
and  Shiite  Moslem  terrorist 
groups. 

The  problems  relating  to  the 


Shiites  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  Walton.  “I  want  to 
assure  that  whatever  Shiites 
are  in  Michigan  are  not  serving 
as  pawns  or  surrogates  for  the 
Iranian  government,”  he  said. 
He  added  that  it  has  come  to 
his  attention  that  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  has  one  of  the  largest 
Shiite  communities  in  the  na- 
tion. “We  just  want  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  be 
sure.” 

Walton  has  said  that  he  will 
hold  frequent  press  con- 
ferences on  major  cases  and 
will  deal  directly  with  the 
media  rather  than  routinely 
forcing  reporters  to  go  through 
a public  information  officer. 
Walton  maintained  this  policy  j 
during  his  six-year  term  with 
the  New  York  office. 

Detroit’s  gain  will  have  a life 
span  of  just  four  years, 
however,  since  the  46-year-old 
Walton  has  said  that  he  will 
retire  from  the  bureau  when  he 
turns  50.  Part  of  the  problem, 
Walton  admits,  is  the  wear  and 
tear  on  family  life  that  the 
transient  life  of  an  agent 
brings  with  it.  "The  timing  on 
this  transfer  was  abominable,  ” 
he  said.  His  son  had  just  been 
accepted  to  Rutgers  Universi-  jj 
ty  in  New  Jersey,  but  with  the 
help  of  Representative 
William  D.  Ford  (D.-Mich.),  his 
son  was  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

“ I’ve  been  taking  care  of  the  ; 
public  for  30  years,  including  a 
stint  in  the  armed  service  as  a 
military  policeman,"  Walton 
said,  “and  now  it  will  be  time 
for  Ken  to  take  care  of  Ken.  ” 


outgrowth  of  the  murder  in- 
vestigation. 

Previously,  Schertz  had  been 
suspended  and  told  by  a judge  to 
stay  out  of  Iola,  when  an  in- 
vestigation implicated  him  on  the 
misconduct  and  weapons  charge. 

A Waupaca  resident  told  police 
during  an  investigation  that  he 
saw  two  Iola  police  cars  driving  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  where 
Mork's  body  was  found.  The  resi- 
dent said  he  heard  what  sounded 
like  an  “M-80”  firecracker,  then 
saw  a single  squad  car  return  to 
town. 

Face- 

lifting 

A rose  by  any  other  name  is  still 
a rose.  And  by  another  name,  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  is  still  known  by  the 
initials  IPTM. 

Last  month,  in  an  effort  to 
reflect  the  increasingly  diverse 
range  of  traffic  and  non-traffic 
courses  taught  at  the 
Jacksonville-based  institute. 


IPTM,  a unit  of  the  University 
of  Northern  Florida,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  and  Management. 

University  president  Curtis  L. 
McCray  said  the  name  change  is 
due  to  the  institute’s  rapid 
growth  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment technology. 

McCray  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  modified  moniker  in  no 
way  signals  a change  in  the  in- 
stitute's dedication  to  the  crea- 
tion, research  and  development  of 
traffic  programs. 

IPTM  was  established  in  1980 
to  provide  police  officers  with 
traffic  management  training  pro- 
grams. Among  the  courses  in 
traffic-related  areas  have  been  ac- 
cident reconstruction,  tire  foren- 
sics and  traffic  investigation. 

Since  its  inception,  however, 
courses  in  management  and 
police  technology  have  become  a 
significant  part  of  IPTM’s  reper- 
toire. Among  the  non-traffic 
courses  addressed  by  the  in- 
stitute are  principles  of  police 
management,  executive  develop- 
ment, media  relations,  automated 
crime  analysis  and  manpower 
allocation,  microcomputers  and 
video  production. 
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The  morality  of  quota  systems  revisited 


By  Barton  L.  Ingraham 

Professor  Timothy  Stroup's 
defense  of  racial  quotas  in  hiring 
and  promotion  in  police  work 
(LEN,  June  10, 1985)  has  the  cloy- 
ing smell  of  orthodoxy1  about  it; 
and  whenever  that  appears,  like 
the  bull  who  espies  the  red  flag,  I 
am  tempted  to  come  charging  out 
of  the  pen  to  do  battle.  I am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the 
article’s  claim  of  being  based  on 
moral  principle  rather  than  being 
based  on  political  doctrine  and 
temporizing  policy,  which  I 
believe  it  to  be  and  which  I hope  to 
show  in  this  rejoinder.  Also,  I am 
somewhat  annoyed  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be  an  even-handed 
philosophical  discussion  of  both 
the  pros  and  cons.  The  pros  are 
fairly  well  covered,  but  the  cons 
are  given  short  shrift:  They  are 
merely  characterizations  of 
arguments,  without  any  suppor- 
ting rationale  given.  I believe  a 
much  better  case  can  be  made  for 
the  opposing  position,  and  this  is 
what  I propose  to  do. 

The  veil-of-ignorance  thesis 

Professor  Stroup,  having 
surveyed  the  sentiment  in 
various  police  forces  around  the 
country  with  regard  to  racial 
preference  in  hiring  and  promo- 
tion, tells  us  that  he  has  decided 
to  answer  the  arguments  he  heard 
generally  against  the  practice 
with  “moral  arguments.’’  His  test 
of  a “moral  argument”  is  stated 
as  follows: 

“One  way  to  test  whether  a 
principle  is  morally  justifiable  is 
to  ask  whether  you  choose  it 
regardless  of  who  you  are.  If  you 
can  imagine  a ‘veil  of  ignorance' 
that  prevents  you  from  knowing 
how  the  principle  will  affect 
you  personally,  then  you  will  ac- 
cept the  principle  only  if  it  is  a fair 
one.” 

I assume  here  that  the  author  is 
seeking  to  apply  the  philosopher, 
John  Rawls’s  “Theory  of 
Justice”  (1971),  since  he  is  using 
Rawls’s  terminology.  Actually, 
Stroup’s  methodology  for  arriv- 
ing at  disinterested  moral  solu- 
tions for  the  problem  he  ad- 
dresses deviates  in  a substantial 
and  significant  way  from  the 
methodology  sugested  by  Rawls 
in  his  theory  of  justice  as  fairness. 
For  example,  his  argument  is 
very  much  guided  by  and  depen- 
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dent  upon  the  history  of  black- 
white  relations,  the  prior 
discrimination  blacks  have  suf- 
fered in  this  country,  and  the 
disparity  which  still  exists  be- 
tween their  average  social  and 
economic  position  and  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  white 
Americans.  Indeed,  that  history 
is  a precondition  necessary  for  his 
argument  in  favor  of  racially- 
preferential  quota  systems,  and  it 
would  fail  without  it. 

What  the  author  overlooks  is 
that  Rawls,  at  least,  would  place 
the  knowledge  of  such  a history 
behind  the  "veil  of  ignorance,” 
along  with  the  person’s  know- 
ledge of  his  or  her  own  place  in 
society,  including  class  position, 
social  status,  race  and  whatever 
advantage  or  disadvantage  that 
position  may  entail: 

“More  than  this,  I assume  that 
the  parties  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  their  own 
society.  That  is,  they  do  not  know 
its  economic  or  political  situation, 
or  the  level  of  civilization  and 
culture  it  has  been  able  to 
achieve.  . . . In  these  cases  too,  in 
order  to  carry  through  the  idea  of 
the  original  position,  the  parties 
must  not  know  the  contingencies 
that  set  them  in  opposition.  They 
must  choose  principles  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  are 
prepared  to  live  with  whatever 
generation  they  turn  out  to 
belong  to.”  (“Theory  of  Justice,” 
p.137;  emphasis  added.) 

Moral  principle,  as  I under- 
stand Rawls,  is,  unlike  policy- 
determination  (to  which  I will 
turn  later),  neutral  (or  ignorant) 
not  only  as  to  age,  sex,  race,  social 
position  or  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  actor,  but  also 
as  to  that  of  those  acted  upon.  As 
Rawls  says: 

“One  feature  of  justice  as 
fairness  is  to  think  of  the  parties 
in  the  initial  situation  as  rational 
and  mutually  disinterested.  This 
does  not  mean  that  parties  are 
egoists,  that  is,  individuals  with 
only  certain  kinds  of  interests, 
say  in  wealth,  prestige,  and 
domination.  But  they  are  con- 
ceived as  not  taking  an  interest  in 
one  another's  interests.  "(Id.,  atp. 
13;  emphasis  added.) 

In  other  words,  in  working  out 
moral  principles  to  guide  the  fair 
allocation  of  goods  and  oppor- 
tunities between  racial  and  other 
subgroups,  one  must  be  no  more 
concerned  with  the  interests  of 
blacks  than  one  is  with  the  in- 
terests of  whites.  One  may  not 
find  these  axioms  attractive  at 
first  glance,  but  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  Rawls 's  methodology  for 
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persons  in  the  "original  position  " 
(behind  the  "veil  of  ignorance")  to 
follow  in  order  to  arrive  at  just 
principles  which  will  command 
the  assent  of  all,  no  matter  what 
their  social  position  later  turns 
out  to  be. 

Rawls  does  admit  that  there  are 
certain  general  facts  about 
humans  and  their  societies  that 
one  in  the  original  position  should 
take  into  consideration.  Such 
facts,  for  example,  as: 

t The  sociological  fact  that 
human  societies  are  ordinarily 
stratified  into  groupings  which 
enjoy  a greater  or  lesser  share  of 
the  economic  pie  and  political 
power.  (In  other  words,  truly 
classless  societies  do  not  exist.) 

II  The  biological  fact  that 
humans  are  differentially  en- 
dowed with  natural  abilities  and 
with  the  equipment  necessary  to 
perform  various  functions  in 
society  (“natural”  or  “genetic” 
inequality). 

U The  psychological  fact  that 
human  beings  naturally  tend  to 
prefer  other  human  beings  who 
resemble  themselves  over  those 
who  are  strange  and  not  regarded 
as  kindred  in  culture  or  in  kind. 
Thus,  their  self-interest  tends  to 
be  not  only  individual  but  also 
tribal  or  collective  (ethnocen- 
trism). 

The  principles  of  justice  should 
take  all  of  these  known  general 
facts  about  humans  into  account. 

The  trouble  with  Stroup's 
method  of  argument  is  that  it 
does  not  follow  Rawls’s  “veil-of- 
ignorance”  methodology.  There 
are  no  convincing  reasons  given 
why  a person  should  follow 
Stroup’s  advice,  even  if  he  were  in 
a state  of  ignorance  as  to  his  own 
race,  age,  sex  or  social  position,  or 
any  reason  why  that  person 
should  accede  to  racial  perference 
in  hiring  and  promotion  as  a tem- 
porary or  permanent  governmen- 
tal or  private  policy,  if  justice  or 
fairness  were  his  objective.  The 


reasons  for  saying  this  will 
become  clearer  as  my  argument 
proceeds. 

Merit-based  systems 
Professor  Stroup  seems 
generally  to  accept  the  moral 
precept  that  position  in  society 
should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  That  is  the  position  of  most 
white  Americans  and  probably  (at 
this  time)  of  most  black 
Americans  as  well.  Stroup's  argu- 
ment, as  I understand  it,  is  that 
opportunities  for  different  classes 
of  people  to  acquire  the  abilities 
necessary  to  compete  on  an  equal 
merit  basis  are  not  equally 
distributed,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  a compensatory  principle 
to  equalize  these  differentials. 
This  compensatory  principle  is 
equity:  distribute  rewarding  jobs 
and  positions  on  the  basis  of  a 
group's  proportional  share  of  the 
population:  e.g.,  if  black’s  repre- 
sent 26  percent  of  the  population, 
then  roughly  26  percent  of  a 
police  department’s  patrol  force 
should  be  black,  as  well  as  26  per- 
cent of  its  supervisory  positions. 
This  is  not  to  argue,  however,  as 
Professor  Stroup  would  no  doubt 
be  quick  to  point  out,  that  these 
26  percent  should  be,  or  need  be, 
totally  unqualified  for  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  are  appointed; 
it  merely  means  that  they  need 
not  be  as  qualified  as  all  the  white 
applicants  who  would  be  selected 
for  these  positions  on  a strict 
meritocratic  basis2. 

Professor  Stroup  correctly 
observes  that  merit  or  ability  in 
our  society  is  usually  determined 
according  to  our  natural  abilities, 
our  acquired  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  the  effort  we  are  willing 
to  put  into  what  we  do.  He  con- 
cedes, as  he  must,  that  natural 
ability,  acquired  ability,  and  ef- 
fort are  not  evenly  distributed 
through  the  whole  population; 
that  there  are  some  people  in  all 
races  and  ethnic  groups  who  are 
naturally  brighter,  stronger,  and 


healthier  than  others;  there  are 
people  who  reach  adulthood  with 
greater  knowledge  and  skills  than 
others,  and  there  are  some  who, 
for  psychological  reasons  we  are 
not  entirely  clear  about,  are  will- 
ing to  work  harder  than  others. 

But  then  he  makes  a statement, 
which  to  me  is  very  controversial 
and  dubious.  He  says: 

“Natural  ability  and  effort  are, 
however,  distributed  evenly 
across  races;  to  think  otherwise 
would  be  racism  pure  and 
simple3.” 

I fail  to  accept  this  statement  as 
obvious.  First,  "natural”  abilities 
are  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  "acquired”  abilities  as  a 
scientific  matter.  Second,  even  if 
Professor  Stroup’s  premises  are 
accepted,  why  is  it  impossible  to 
believe  (without  being  a "racist”) 
that  discrimination  against 
blacks  which  existed  for  so  many 
years  in  America  may  not  over 
time  have  affected  not  only  the  ac- 
quired abilities  of  blacks  but  their 
“natural”  abilities  as  well  and 
their  willingness  to  expend  effort 
to  achieve  “success”  as  white 
society  defines  success?  There  is 
at  least  some  evidence  (sufficient 
not  to  dismiss  the  hypothesis  out 
of  hand)  that  blacks,  as  a group, 
have  a lesser  preponderance  of 
some  types  of  ability  than  whites 
as  a group  and  that  at  the  present 
time  as  a group  (for  whatever 
reason)  their  members  devote  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Continued  from  Page  5 
poriionately  less  energy  toward 
meeting  the  performance  stan- 
dards that  white  society  lays 
down  — which  is  not  to  say  they 
are  inherently  lazy.  All  of  those 
statements  can  be  made  without 
being  anti-black,  and  in  fact  some 
black  radicals  who  go  so  far  as  to 
accuse  the  United  States  of 
racial  genocide"  have  made 
them  (their  position  being  that 
blacks,  crippled  by  the  machina- 
tions of  malevolent  whites,  have 
no  reason  to  conform  to  the  in- 
herently evil  standards  estab- 
lished by  white  society).  Third, 
blacks  as  a group  may  evidence  a 
greater  preponderance  of  some  in- 
tellectual abilities  than  whites 
and  whites,  conversely,  a greater 
preponderance  of  other  intellec- 
tual abilities.  One  partial  reason 
why  blacks  may  fare  poorly  in 
competition  with  whites  in  a 
society  which  is  culturally 
dominated  by  them  is  that  their 
abilities,  though  worthy,  are  not 
highly  prized  and  rewarded  by 
this  society.  If  there  are  such  dif- 
ferences in  intellectual  capacities 
as  they  are  distributed  through 
racial  groupings,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  unusual  if  the  cultural 
dominance  of  whites  had  had  this 
effect,  and  a similar  effect  may  be 
demonstrated  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe  where  culturally 
distinct  groups  exist  within  the 
same  polity. 

The  basic  moral  question 
presented  is  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  seems  that  there  are  three 
possible  solutions  one  could  at- 
tempt. depending  on  the  moral 
position  from  which  one  starts. 

H The  first,  and  probably  the 
most  conservative  solution  in 
terms  of  the  changes  one  would 
have  to  make  in  society,  is  the 
following:  Keep  the  democratic 
process  open  and  as  reflective  of 
the  popular  will  as  possible,  so 
that  in  those  areas  where  the 
black  population  predominates 
its  political  will  is  felt.  (Eliminate 
racial  gerrymandering).  Also, 
help  blacks  obtain  commercial 
power,  so  that  black  businesses 
can  begin  to  distribute  their  pro- 
sperity and  opportunities  among 
fellow  blacks.  But  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  basic  standard  that 
positions  in  society  will  be  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  merit. 

It  seems  likely  that  as  blacks 
gain  political  and  financial  in- 
fluence in  this  country,  their 
values  will  begin  to  supplant 
some  of  those  of  white  society  and 
that  the  definition  of  what  merit 
consists  may  even  begin  to 
change.  Whether  this  strategy 
works  to  the  advantage  of  blacks 
more  quickly  or  more  gradually 
than  some  other  strategy 
depends  to  a considerable  extent 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  black 
political  and  commercial  power 
develops.  Its  greatest  advantage 
is  that  it  does  not  compromise  the 
basic  principle,  so  important  to 
the  American  Creed,  that  oppor- 
tunities should  be  offered  to  those 
who  qualify  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
This  principle  will  work  in  the 
long  run  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  blacks,  especially  those 


who  live  in  communities  where 
their  representation  in  the 
population  is  small. 

U The  second  strategy,  which  is 
the  course  on  which  we  seem  to  be 
engaged  now,  is  to  attempt,  by 
some  kind  of  balancing  act,  to 
compensate  for  the  results  of  past 
misdeeds.  Professor  Stroup  calls 
this  ‘‘handicapping."  Using  the 
footrace  analogy,  he  says  that  it 
consists  either  of  handicapping 
whites  by  tying  weights  to  their 
ankles  (reverse  discrimination)  or 
giving  blacks  a head  start  by  ad- 
vancing them  closer  to  the  finish 


and  private  employment  simply 
on  a population  basis,  does  that 
not  condemn  blacks  to  minimal 
representation  where  their 
numbers  are  minimal  and  the 
same  for  whites?  Like  most  at- 
tempts to  stabilize  an  economy 
where  forces  are  in  opposition,  the 
manipulative  measures,  not  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  human  ac- 
tion, seem  doomed  to  failure  in 
the  long  run,  a possible  result  Pro- 
fessor Stroup  almost  acknow- 
ledges when  he  describes  this 
remedy  as  a plaster  ‘‘simply 


assertions  made  by  Professor 
Stroup  in  his  article. 

11  There  is  no  "unfairness"  in 
the  unequal  distribution  of 
natural  talents.  Professor  Stroup 
apparently  feels  otherwise: 

"Yet  our  natural  abilities  have 
not  been  achieved  by  us  — that  is 
why  they  are  ‘natural.'  In  fact, 
there  is  a great  amount  of  un- 
fairness in  the  lottery  of  life  that 
distributes  prizes  of  natural 
abilities  without  our  even  com- 
peting." 

I think  it  odd,  except  in  poetic 
parlance  which  compares  luck  or 


‘Is  it  morally  acceptable  to  require  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  to  try  harder  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
job?  I believe  the  answer  is  yes.’ 


line.  I shall  reserve  for  later 
discussion  the  moral  question  of 
whether  most  whites  deserve  this 
kind  of  treatment.  For  now  I shall 
simply  ask  whether  the  analogy  is 
appropriate  and  whether  it  is 
what  we  do  in  most  competitive 
sports  in  order  to  achieve 
‘‘fairness."4  These  competitive 
events  are  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  a person  who  wishes  to 
compete  must  acquire  as  best  he 
can,  given  all  the  disadvantages 
he  may  be  born  with  or  have  suf- 
fered previously,  whatever  skills 
and  abilities  it  takes  to  prevail. 
The  rules  of  competition  are  then 
arranged  so  that  the  best  man, 
woman,  or  team  will  probably 
win.  In  the  past  at  least,  this  way 
of  proceeding  has  always  im- 
pressed Americans  as  the  fairest. 
Handicapping  teams  or  in- 
dividual competitors  in  sporting 
events,  where  the  object  is  to  find 
out  who  is  the  best,  is  regarded  as 
very  unfair  and  as  rendering  the 
competition  meaningless.  The 
footrace  analogy  was  an  unhappy 
choice  for  Professor  Stroup  to 
make  to  bolster  his  argument, 
since  in  most  instances  it  seems 
to  contradict  rather  than  support 
those  arguments. 

There  are  other  problems  with 
handicapping.  First,  it  introduces 
a contradictory  principle  into  the 
usual  basis  on  which  rewards  are 
distributed.  Now  rewards  are  be- 
ing given  on  the  equity  principle 
(where  one’s  equity  rights  depend 
on  the  groups  that  one  by  chance 
of  birth  happens  to  belong  to) 
rather  than  on  the  merit  principle. 
Second,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
when  to  stop  this  business  of  han- 
dicapping  some  in  order  to 
equalize  the  disadvantages  of 
others.  When  has  the  disadvan- 
taged group  received  ‘‘just  com- 
pensation" for  past  wrongs? 
Assuming  power  and  prestige  in- 
crease for  the  group  which 
receives  these  advantages  as  a 
matter  of  legal  and  moral  right, 
qre  they  ever  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  willing  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cess, just  because  in  the  eyes  of 
the  handicapped  group  the 
balance  has  become  unfairly 
tipped  against  them?  Third,  if 
you  base  representation  in  public 


pasted  on  top  of  the  usual 
meritocratic  standards." 

H The  third  strategy,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  radical  (although 
it  would  adhere  to  the  merit  prin- 
ciple5), is  to  artificially  start 
everything,  without  discrimina- 
tion, at  the  same  starting  point. 
In  our  society  this  would  pro- 
bably require  taking  children 
away  from  their  parents  at  an  ear- 
ly age  and  placing  them  in  state- 
operated  nurseries  and  schools 
where  all  (assuming  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged) would  be  subjected  to 
identical  environmental  in- 
fluences and  the  same  training 
and  upbringing.  Then,  those 
whose  natural  talents  and  ac- 
quired abilities  were  for  some 
reason  superior  to  those  of  others 
who  had  gone  through  the  same 
process  would  be  permitted  to 
succeed  in  a society  whose 
economy  was  also  controlled  so  as 
to  ensure  that  only  merit  was 
highly  rewarded. 

Since  such  a society  would  be 
totalitarian  I doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Stroup  would  favor  it,  but 
it  seems  almost  compelled  if  one 
starts  from  his  premise  that  prior 
disadvantage  should  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  determining 
the  fair  distribution  of  scarce 
commodities,  such  as  prized  posi- 
tions and  advancement  to 
superior  rank,  and  his  emphasis 
on  the  starting  point  as  opposed 
to  the  finish  line.  If  one  takes 
prior  disadvantage  into  account, 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  go: 
either  eliminate  it  or  compensate 
for  it  (Strategies  2 and  3). 

Questions  of  morality 

If  one  prefers  the  first  strategy, 
as  I do,  two  moral  questions  sug- 
gest themselves:  Is  it  morally  ac- 
ceptable to  require  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  to  try  harder  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a position  or  a 
job  which  requires  certain  stan- 
dard capabilities?  Secondly,  is  it 
morally  right  for  a majority  group 
to  require  a minority  group  to 
satisfy  the  majority’s  standards 
before  the  minority  qualifies?  I 
believe  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  yes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion I would  like  to  make  several 
points  which  I think  contradict 


fate  (Fortuna)  to  a goddess,  to 
refer  to  the  natural  maldistribu- 
tion of  talents  in  human  kind  as 
an  act  of  '‘unfairness,"  as  if 
human  beings  were  responsible 
for  it6.  (There  is  also  something 
slightly  sacreligious  about  it, 
since  it  necessarily  implies  God  is 
"unfair"  with  His  children).  It  is 
an  elemental  concept  of  Western 
thought  that  moral  responsibility 
is  based  on  human  fault  in  the  ex- 
ercisq/of  human  choice7.  Our 
criminal  code  is  founded  on  such  a 
belief.  Policy,  or  practicality,  may 
result  in  occasional  deviations 
(e.g.,  strict  liability  for  some 
regulatory  "crimes"),  but  the  fun- 
damental moral  command  is  still 
clear:  no  responsibility  without 
fault.  The  existence  of  other  at- 
tributes, such  as  acquired  ability 
and  willingness  to  expend  effort 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  af- 
fected by  human  action;  and 
responsibility,  requiring  some 
recompense,  could  be  based  on 
such  action;  but  it  is  also  a fun- 
damental moral  tenet  of  our 
civilization  that  responsibility  is 
personal  and  that  those  who  have 
played  no  part  in  creating  a bad 
situation  for  others  do  not  bear 
the  moral  responsibility  for  reme- 
dying it.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  not  virtuous  for  them  to  do  so, 
even  if  it  is  not  their  fault.  But  it  is 
improper  to  describe  their  actions 
as  "compensation  for  past 
wrongs"  rather  than  as 
"benevolence,"  if  they  choose  to 
do  this  good  of  their  own  free  will.) 

U Professor  Stroup  argues, 
under  "Blame  and  Benefit,"  that, 
even  if  what  is  said  above  were 
true,  this  moral  stance  overlooks 
the  fact  that  even  persons  not 
responsible  for  creating  the  condi- 
tions of  discrimination  and  its  evil 
effects  still  avail  themselves  of 
the  lasting  benefits  of  it  which  ac- 
crue to  them,  and  therefore  they 
are  responsible  for  compensating 
those  who  have  suffered  and  still 
suffer  from  it.  But  I maintain  this 
argument  is  also  contrary  to  fun- 
damental moral  axioms  which 
most  of  us  accept  without  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  wrong  morally  for 
persons  not  responsible  for 
creating  a situation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  benefits  the 


situation  offers8.  The  legal  doc- 
trine of  salvage  recognizes  this 
elementary  moral  truth:  It  does 
not  require  the  return  of  goods 
abandoned  at  sea  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  to  their  original 
owners,  nor  compensating  them 
for  their  losses.  Also,  investors 
may  profit  from  the  unnaturally 
augmented  value  of  corporate 
stock  caused  by  a wrongful  cor- 
porate takeover  attempt  by 
others  without  moral  blame  and 
without  a duty  of  compensating 
the  corporate  shareholders  for 
their  losses.  Incidentally,  many 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  innocent- 
ly have  derived  and  still  derive  ad- 
vantages by  reason  of  the  wrong- 
ful acquisition  of  lands  from  the 
American  Indians  by  prior 
generations.  It  is  not  wrong,  un- 
fair or  unjust  that  they  do  so9. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, the  following  points  should 
be  made: 

Hit  is  a basic  principle  of 
democratic  morality  that  the  ma- 
jority has  the  moral  and  legal 
right  to  set  proper  standards  of 
behavior  and  qualification  for  all 
the  citizens  of  the  policy.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  right  in  democratic 
theory  for  them  to  do  so  — exer- 
cising their  choices  democratical- 
ly so  that  every  unit  has  an  equal 
say  — than  that  a minority  of  the 
population  have  this  right.  The  re- 
quirement is,  however,  that  these 
standards  be  proper  and  neutral 
as  to  a person’s  class  or  ethnic 
background  and  as  to  a person’s 
sex  or  religion,  and  that  every  per- 
son who  is  qualified  for  a position 
in  society  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  he  or  she  must 
in  order  to  qualify.  It  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  favor  members  of  any 
group  because  of  the  class  or 
racial  group  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs,  whether  that  class  or 
racial  group  has  in  the  past  been 
advantaged  or  disadvantaged. 
There  may  be  policy  reasons  (see 
below)  for  deviating  from  this 
moral  rule  of  a democratic  socie- 
ty, but  this  does  not  change  the 
moral  rule  itself. 

H It  is  natural,  in  a society  com- 
posed of  people  from  many  dif- 
ferent cultures,  to  have  different 
views  regarding  what  these  stan- 
dards should  be,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  whites  and  blacks  do 
have  different  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  there  is  no  moral 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
accommodate  or  accede  to  the 
ideas  of  a cultural  minority, 
however  wise  a policy  it  may  be  to 
do  so,  provided  that  the  majority 
believes  that  it  is  morally  right  in 
its  position  and  that  the  adoption 
of  the  standards  preferred  by  the 
minority  would  be  wrong,  and 
there  is  a moral  foundation  for  its 
belief.  Toleration  and  accom- 
modation to  the  views  of  others  is 
good  policy  at  times,  but  there  do 
come  times  when  the  choice  is  bet- 
ween doing  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  here  the  moral 
duty  of  the  majority  is  clear, 
whatever  opposition  they  may  ex- 
pect or  the  inconvenience  of  stan- 
ding firm. 

In  these  "pluralistic"  times  it 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Court  rules  a home  with  wheels  is  no  home 


"A  man's  home  is  his  castle  and 
not  even  the  King  may  enter 
without  permission,”  or  so  say 
the  English.  The  inviolability  of 
the  home  is  a cherished  concept 
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Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


under  our  legal  system.  Before 
authorities  of  the  State  may  cross 
the  threshold,  they  usually  must 
have  in  hand  a search  or  arrest 
warrant  or  they  must  have  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  oc- 
cupants. 

The  search  and  seizure  issue  in 
this  issue's  United  States 
Supreme  Court  case  is  unique  in 
that  the  castle  in  question  is  not 
just  a home,  but  a mobile  home. 

Drugs  for  Sex 

On  May  31,  1979,  Robert 
Williams,  an  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, watched  Charles  Carney  ap- 
proach a youth  in  downtown  San 
Diego.  The  youth  accompanied 
Carney  to  a Dodge  Mini  Motor 
Home  parked  in  a nearby  lot. 
Catney  and  the  youth  closed  the 
window  shades  in  the  motor 
home,  including  one  across  the 
froht  window.  Agent  Williams 


had  previously  received  uncor- 
roborated information  that  the 
motor  home  was  used  by  another 
person  who  was  exchanging  mari- 
juana for  sex.  Williams,  with 
assistance  from  other  agents, 
kept  the  motor  home  under 
surveillance  for  the  entire  hour 
and  a quarter  that  Carney  and  the 
youth  remained  inside  When  the 
youth  left  the  motor  home,  the 
agents  followed  and  stopped  him. 
The  youth  told  the  agents  that  he 
had  received  marijuana  in  return 
for  allowing  Carney  sexual  con- 
tacts. 

At  the  officers’  request,  the 
youth  returned  to  the  motor  home 
and  knocked  on  its  door,  Carney 
stepped  out.  The  agents  iden- 
tified themselves  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Without  a warrant 
or  consent,  one  agent  entered  the 
motor  home  and  observed  mari- 
juana, plastic  bags,  and  a scale  of 
the  kind  used  in  weighing  drugs. 
Agent  Williams  took  Carney  into 
custody  and  took  possession  of 
the  motor  home.  A subsequent 
search  of  the  motor  home  at  the 
police  station  revealed  additional 
marijuana  hidden  in  the  cup- 
boards and  refrigerator. 

Carney  was  charged  with 
possession  of  marijuana  for  sale. 
At  a preliminary  hearing,  he 
moved  to  suppress,  the  evidence 
discovered  in  the  motor  home. 
The  magistrate  denied  the  mo- 


Glynco’s new  status 
as  police  alma  mater 


Like  old  grads  of  Harvard  and 
Y ale  who  refer  to  their  alma  mater 
as  ‘Cambridge"  or  "New 
Hav  »n,s’  growing  numbers  of  law 
rnrorcement  personnel  have 

C*v  Burden's 
Beat 

Ordway  F.  Burden 


.aken  to  talking  about  an  alma 
mater  known  familiarly  as  "Glyn- 
co.”  They’re  talking  about  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing (’enter  at  Glynco,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  principal  training  facilities  for 
Federal  police. 

Last  year  more  than  14,000  of- 
ficers, most  of  them  in  Federal 
agencies,  attended  Glynco.  Near- 
ly half  of  them  received  entry- 
level  basic  training  in  law  enforce- 
ment  work.  The  others  took 
specialized  courses  in  the  field. 
For  the  first  time  Glynco  also 
enrolled  a significant  number  of 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  graduating  1,354  from 
specialized  courses. 

The  total  of  14,255  graduates  in 
1984  was  a jump  of  2,000  over  the 
previous  year.  One  reason  for  the 
hefty  increase  was  the  buildup  of 
Federal  drug  task  forces  and  of 
the  Border  Patol.  Another  was  in- 
creased training  requirements  for 
some  of  the  69  Federal  police 


organizations  that  use  Glvnco  for 
training. 

Glynco  s campus  is  a 1,500-acre 
former  Naval  air  station  near  the 
city  of  Brunswick  on  Georgia's 
southeastern  coast,  its  buildings 
are  an  amalgam  of  leftovers  from 
its  Navy  flays  and  new  construc- 
tion designed  ;or  the  needs  of 
state-of-the-art  law  enforcement 
training  techniques.  At  any  one 
time,  700  to  1,600  students  are  on 
campus  taking  a bewildering 
number  of  ourses.  There  are,  for 
example,  i?.  different  oasic  Drain- 
ing courses  ior  Ferleia.  uniformed 
police  and  criminal  investigators. 
For  those  seeking  specialized 
training,  Glvnco  offers  20  courses 
in  such  disparate:  subjects  as 
marine  law  enforcement,  white- 
collar  crime,  and  cargo-theft  in- 
vestigation. 

In  addition  to  designing,  plan- 
ning, and  teaching  tjhese  special 
courses,  the  Glynco  staff  offers 
its  services  and  equipment  to 
Federal  police  agencies  which 
give  their  own  agency-specific 
training.  Last  year  there  were  160 
such  couses  at  Glynco. 

Virtually  of  all  the  courses  are  a 
mix  of  classroom  instruction  and 
hands-on  experience  in  the  most 
realistic  environment  that  can  be 
devised.  If,  for  instance,  students 
are  learning  search  and  seizure 
procedures  in  executing  a war- 
rant, the  ’‘suspect”  is  a hired  ac- 
tor who  is  cued  to  react  like  a real 
Continued  on  Page  13 


tion,  upholding  the  initial  search 
as  a justifiable  search  for  other 
persons,  and  the  subsequent 
search  as  a routine  inventory 
search. 

Carney  renewed  his  motion  to 
suppress  in  the  Superior  Court. 
That  court  also  rejected  the  claim, 
holding  that  there  was  probable 
cause  to  arrest  Carney,  that  the 
search  of  the  motor  home  was 
authorized  under  the  automobile 
exception  to  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's warrant  requirement,  and 
that  the  motor  home  itself  could 
be  seized  without  a warrant  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  crime. 
Carney  then  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere to  the  charges  against 
him,  and  was  placed  on  probation 
for  three  years. 

Carney  appealed  from  the  order 
placing  him  on  probation.  The 
California  Court  of  Appeal  af- 
firmed the  order,  reasoning  that 
the  vehicle  exception  applied  to 
respondent  s motor  home.  117 
Cal.  App.  3d  36,  172  Cal.  Rptr. 
430(1981). 

A Mobile  Home  is  an  Automobile 

In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  mobile  home  was  an 
automobile  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
and,  therefore,  a warrant  was  not 
needed  in  this  case  before  the 
police  could  enter  the  vehicle.  Ex- 
plaining the  Court's  decision, 
Justice  Burger  wrote: 

”fTJhe  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
tects the  'right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.’  This  fundamental  right 


is  preserved  by  a requirement 
that  searches  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  a warrant  issued  by  an  in- 
dependent judicial  officer.  There 
are.  of  course,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  a warrant  must 
be  secured  before  a search  is 
undertaken,  one  is  the  so-called 
automobile  exception'  at  issue  in 
this  case.  This  exception  to  the 
warrant  requirement  was  first  set 
forth  by  the  Court  60  years  ago  in 
Carroll  u.  United  States,  267  U.S. 
132  (1925).  There,  the  Court 
recognized  that  the  privacy  in- 
terests in  an  automobile  are  con- 
stitutionally protected;  however, 
it  held  that  the  ready  mobility  of 
the  automobile  justifies  a lesser 
degree  of  protection  of  those  in- 
terests. The  Court  rested  this  ex- 
ception on  a long-recognized 
distinction  between  stationary 
structures  and  vehicles: 

'(T)he  guaranty  of  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  the  fourth  Amend- 
ment has  been  construed,  prac- 
tically since  the  beginning  of 
Government,  as  recognizing  a 
necessary  difference  between  a 
search  of  a store,  dwelling  house 
or  other  structure  in  respect  of 
which  a proper  official  warrant 
readily  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
search  of  a ship,  motor  boat, 
wagon  or  automobile,  for  contra- 
band goods,  where  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  secure  a warrant 
because  the  vehicle  can  be  q uickly 
moved  out  of  the  locality  or 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  warrant 
must  be  sought.’  Id,  at  163  (em- 
phasis added). 

“The  capacity  to  be  ’quickly 
moved'  was  clearly  the  basis  of 


the  holding  in  Carroll , and  our 
cases  have  consistently  recog- 
nized ready  mobility  as  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  the  automobile 
exception.  . . 

"However,  although  ready 
mobility  alone  was  perhaps  the 
original  justification  for  the  vehi- 
cle exception,  our  later  cases  have 
made  clear  that  ready  mobility  is 
not  the  only  basis  for  the  excep- 
tion. The  reasons  for  the  vehicle 
exception,  we  have  said  are 
twofold.  428  U.S..  at  367.  Besides 
the  element  of  mobility,  less 
rigorous  warrant  requirements 
govern  because  the  expectation  of 
privacy  with  respect  to  one's 
automobile  is  significantly  less 
than  that  relating  to  one’s  home 
or  office.” 

As  the  Chief  Justice  explained 
in  the  Court's  opinion,  when  a 
vehicle  is  being  used  on  the 
highways,  or  if  it  is  readily 
capable  of  such  use  and  is  found 
stationary  in  a place  not  regularly 
used  for  residential  purposes  — 
temporary  or  otherwise  — the  two 
justifications  for  the  vehicle  ex- 
ception come  into  play.  First,  the 
vehicle  is  obviously  readily 
mobile  by  the  turn  of  an  ignition 
key,  if  it  is  not  actually  moving. 
Second,  there  is  a reduced  expec- 
tation of  privacy  stemming  from 
its  use  as  a licensed  motor  vehicle 
subject  to  a range  of  police  regula- 
tion inapplicable  to  a fixed  dwell- 
ing.  At  least  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  overriding 
societal  interests  in  effective  law 
enforcement  justify  an  im- 
mediate search  before  the  vehicle 
and  its  occupants  become 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Flashback 


In  an  increasingly  militant  dispute  with  the  City  of  Milwaukee  over 
wages  and  benefits,  negotiators  for  the  Policemen's  Professional 
Protective  Association  staged  a “sleep-in”  at  City  Hall  to  dramatize 
their  case.  The  sign  at  left  told  the  story  of  the  officer's  simmering 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  of  contract  talks.  Wide  WortJPhotas 
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action,  yes;  quota  systems,  no 


Reynolds: 

Affirmative 

By  William  Bradford  Reynolds 
I have  elected  to  focus  my  remarks  on 
the  Administration’s  affirmative  action 
policies  so  as  to  dispel  the  myth,  spread 
largely  by  press  stories,  that  some 
dramatic  modification  is  in  the  works 
with  regard  to  our  stand  in  this  area  over 
the  past  four  years. 

Let  me  start  by  stating  the  obvious: 
We  continuously  review  the  Administra- 
tion's affirmative  action  policies  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  and  enhance  employment 
opportunities  for  minorities  and  women 
who  may  have  been  prevented  in  the  past 
from  competing  on  equal  terms  for  job 
openings.  We  have  been  waging  a 
relentless  battle  against  employment 
discrimination,  and  the  affirmative 
measures  utilized  to  combat  that  evil 
undergo  constant  re-examination. 

It  plainly  is  not  enough  to  declare  such 
highly  offensive  conduct  unlawful  and 
order  it  stopped.  To  be  sure,  enjoining 
discriminatory  practices  — that  is,  bring- 
ing them  to  an  abrupt  and  permanent 


halt  — is  an  essential  part  of  any  remedy. 
So,  too,  is  an  award  of  "make-whole’’ 
relief  for  each  employee  or  potential 
employee  able  to  show  that  he  or  she  has 
been  wronged  by  the  employer’s 
discrimination.  But  in  addition,  this  Ad- 
ministration and  its  precedessors  have 
insisted  that  specific  affirmative  steps 
be  taken  by  an  employer  to  insure  that 
the  doors  to  job  opportunities  (closed  to 
so  many  for  so  long)  are  opened  wide  to  all 
applicants,  whatever  their  race,  color, 
sex,  religion  or  national  origin. 

The  debate  that  has  preoccupied  this 
area  of  the  law  for  the  past  four  years  has 
centered  essentially  on  how  far  the 
Government  properly  can  go  in  its  in- 
sistence on  affirmative  action.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  hewed  to  the  traditional 
view  — that  is,  the  one  originally  held  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  by 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  his  co- 
sponsors of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  throughout  the  1960’s.  Affir- 


mative action  as  understood  in  that  era 
and  by  those  champions  of  civil  rights 
was,  as  one  would  expect,  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination.  It  em- 
braced affirmative  recruitment,  outreach 
and  training  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  pool  of  qualified  job  applicants 
who  were  to  compete  for  openings  on  the 
basis  of  merit  alone.  No  preference  was 
assigned  for  race;  gender  afforded  no  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage;  and  national 
origin  curried  no  favor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  affirmative 
programs  were  always  entirely  oblivious 
to  race,  or  sex,  or  national  origin.  Ob- 
viously. where  an  employer’s  recruit- 
ment had  relied  for  years  on  the  "old  boy 
network,"  for  example,  to  the  exclusion 
of  available  minorities  and  women  in  the 
relevant  work  force,  extensive  recruit- 
ment designed  to  reach  previously  ig- 
nored blacks  and  females  was  considered 
appropriate  affirmative  action.  But  ther 
was  no  tolerance  for  preferential  treat- 
ment in  hiring,  promotion  or  other  selec- 
tion decision  because  of  gender,  ethnic 
background  or  skin  color.  Rather,  the 
term  affirmative  action,  as  initially  con- 
ceived and  utilized,  meant  — to  borrow 
the  words  Dr.  Bernard  Anderson  used  in 
his  recent  adress  to  the  National  Urban 
League  — "no  more  and  no  less  than  tak- 
ing special  pains  to  remove  all  vestiges  of 
discrimination  by  making  sure  qualified 
minorities  and  women  are  included  in  the 
relevant  applicant  pool  and  are  seriously 
considered  for  available  positions.  ...” 
That  is  precisely  the  Administration’s 
position. 

Dr.  Anderson  made  clear  that  he 
regards  affirmative  action  as  con- 
templating much  more,  as  including 
quotas  and  numerical  goals-and- 
timetables  designed  to  favor  some  and 
disfavor  others  on  account  of  race,  sex, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  Administration 
parts  company. 

There  is  nothing  positive  in  counting 
by  race  of  sex  in  an  effort  to  achieve  some 
preconceived  balance  or  proportionality 
in  the  work  force.  To  the  contrary,  the  use 
of  numerical  standards  — call  them  what 
you  will:  quotas,  goals-and-timetables,  or 
set-asides  — is  distinctly  negative. 
Rather  than  serving  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
regardless  of  their  immutable  and  unim- 
portant characteristics,  such  policies 
limit  opportunity  to  a preferred  few 
precisely  because  of  their  immutable  and 
unimportant  characteristics.  Those 
denied  on  account  of  skin  color,  gender  or 
national  origin  have  suffered  discrimina- 
tion no  less  offensive  because  of  its  so- 
called  "benevolent"  character  than  that 
suffered  by  Homer  Adolph  Plessy  almost 
a century  ago  when  his  skin  color  (one- 
eight  "African  blood')  similarly  was  used 
to  deny  him  access  to  a seat  in  the  "white 
only”  railroad  car  — thereby  ushering  in 
over  a half  century  of  the  pernicious 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine. 

It  is  that  legacy  which  we  desperately 
want  to  put  behind  us  forever.  And  yet, 
while.sfriving  to  distance  ourselves  from 
the  evils  of  the  past,  there  are  those  who 
insist  upon  continued  use  of  the  same  evil 
practices.  But  to  fight  discrimination 
with  discrimination  is  necessarily  to  com- 
promise the  principle  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion. Selecting  by  race,  gender  or  national 


origin  encourages  us  to  stereotype  our 
fellow  human  beings.  It  invites  us  to  look 
upon  people  as  possessors  of  certain 
characteristics  not  as  the  unique  in- 
dividuals they  are;  to  view  their  ad- 
vancements not  as  hard-won  achieve- 
ments, but  as  conferred  benefits.  The 
vitality  of  personality  is  submerged 
under  the  deadening  prejudgments  of 
race,  sex  or  national  origin. 

There  is  nothing  affirmative  in  such  ac- 
tion. Those  disadvantaged  suffered  the 
indignity  of  being  turned  away,  not  on  ac- 
count of  character,  but  on  the  most  irrele- 
vant of  characteristics.  Their  individuali- 
ty is  crushed  beneath  the  oppressive 
weight  of  group  entitlements.  Whether  it 
be  white  firefighters  in  Memphis  (laid  off 
to  protect  newly  hired  blacks),  Hispanic 
and  female  applicants  for  the  police  force 
in  New  Orleans  (totally  ignored  in  the 
city's  one-for-one  black/white  hiring 
quota  for  police),  Asian-American 
students  seeking  entrance  to  certain  Ivy 
League  colleges  (but  denied  admission 
because  the  universities  had  already  ex- 
ceeded their  minority  quotas),  or  blacks 
looking  desperately  for  housing  in  New 
York  City  (but  unable  to  occupy  available 
units  at  the  Starrett  City  complex  due  to 
the  imposition  of  a quota  ceiling  masking 
under  the  euphemism  of  "integration 
maintenance"),  their  exclusion  in  order  to 
achieve  a more  exact  racial,  ethnic  or 
gender  balance  is  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. And  in  such  circumstances  the 
same  degree  of  moral  outrage  should 
register  whether  the  engines  of 
discrimination  (that  is,  the  quotas, 
numerical  goals,  set-asides,  and  the  like) 
operate  in  forward  gear  or  are  thrown  in- 
to reverse. 

Nor  can  much  be  said  for  such  a process 
by  those  who  are  the  chosen  bene- 
ficiaries. There  is  little  self-esteem  to  be 
derived  from  being  selected  solely  to 
satisfy  a numerical  goal  and  meet  a 
prescribed  timetable.  Four  Hispanic 
firefighters  in  Miami  recently  turned 
down  preferential  promotions  that  would 
have  singled  them  out  for  special  treat- 
ment as  minorities,  not  rewarded  them 
for  a job  well  done.  They  are  truly  to  be 
applauded.  Nor  on  reflection  should  such 
an  attitude  generate  too  much  surprise. 
For,  as  Professor  Glenn  Loury  pointed 
out  last  week  in  his  Urban  League 
response  to  Dr.  Anderson;  when  blacks 
win  an  advantage  because  of  race,  it 
undermines  their  ability  "to  confidently 
assert,  if  only  to  themselves,  that  they 
are  as  good  as  their  achievements  would 
seem  to  suggest."  Action  that  denies  in- 
dividuals the  knowledge  that  their  ac- 
complishments were  won  on  merit  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  affirmative. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  Administra- 
tion has  therefore  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination. 
We  remain  confident  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Firefighters  Local  Union  No. 
1784v.  Scotts,  No.  82.206. 104  S.Ct.  2676 
Continued  on  Page  13 


William  Bradford  Reynolds  is  assis- 
tant U.S.  attorney  general,  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Department's  civil  rights 
division.  The  foregoing  is  adapted  from 
remarks  delivered  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations,  held  August  1 in 
New  Orleans. 


Other  Voices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Controversy  over  police  test  masks  more  serious  problem 

"Under  pressure,  New  York  City  personnel  director  Juan  Ortiz  says  he  may  toss  out 
the  current  police  hiring  list.  Why  not?  The  list  is  tainted.  This  is  the  exam  the  city  ’s 
top  tes‘er,  Dr.  Judith  Piesco,  termed  so  simple  "a  functional  illiterate"  could  pass  it. 
She’s  in  the  doghouse  because  of  her  candor,  but  nobody  has  satisfactorily  rebutted 
the  substance  of  her  claim.  Indeed,  The  Post  gave  portions  of  this  test  to  a bunch  of 
sixth  graders  — and  they  did  as  well  as  the  aspiring  cops.  So  Ortiz’  belated  conversion 
is  well-founded.  But  the  problem  is  not  confined  to  this  particular  examination.  Those 
who  administer  the  civil  service  system  have  deliberately  degraded  all  testing  stan- 
dards because  that's  the  easy  way  to  meet  racial  and  gender-based  quotas.  If  they 
don’t  meet  the  quotas  the  courts  will  make  them  try  again.  Quality  recruits  — be  they 
cops  or  clerks  — are  incidental  to  the  process.  If  Ortiz  really  wants  to  make  a contribu- 
tion, he  can  admit  to  the  obvious.  The  merit  system  is  critically  ill.  The  controversy 
over  the  police  list  is  merely  a symptom." 

— The  New  York  Post 
August  23,  1985 

Pittsburgh  not  the  only  problem 

"Two  months  ago,  John  J.  Norton  assumed  the  job  of  public  safety  director  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  One  of  the  first  things  he  noticed  when  he  arrived  in  the  city  was  that 
‘nearly  all  the  police  officers  were  overweight  and  out  of  shape,’  threatening  their  abil- 
ity to  do  their  jobs  properly.  In  Pittsburgh  and  just  about  every  other  city  across 
America,  too  many  police  oficers  are  out  of  shape.  What  happened  to  the  days  when 
pre-duty  inspection  was  a daily  routine  and  when  that  inspection  included  physical 
fitness?  Every  good  police  department  and  every  good  police  officer  knows  that 
fitness  plays  a significant  role,  not  only  in  ability  to  function  properly  on  the  job,  but 
also  in  the  category  of  public  respect  for  the  law." 

— The  Sunbury,  Pa,  Daily  Item 
August  28,  1985 

Steel  cages 

"America’s  prison  population  swells  faster  than  cellblocks  can  be  built.  The  Justice 
Department  says  a record  470,000  convicts  are  jammed  into  state  and  Federal  prisons 
designed  for  half  that  many,  and  the  total  grows  by  73  a day.  Conditions  are  vile. 
Judges  have  ruled  37  state  prisons,  including  West  Virginia’s,  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  crowded  hellholes  spawn  gang  fights,  homosexual  rapes,  stabbings,  fear, 
desperation  and  recklessness.  Now,  for  West  Virginia  prisoners,  state  Sen.  Robert 
Holliday,  D-Fayette,  suggests  a humanitarian  change  that  might  bring  a modicum  of 
improvement.  He  proposes  that  West  Virginia  follow  the  Scandinavian  practice  of 
allowing  married  prisoners  to  have  overnight  visits  with  their  spouses  in  prison  apart- 
ments. The  policy  might  save  some  marriages,  Holliday  says,  thus  sparing  convicts 
the  added  torment  of  family  breakup.  It  could  give  them  incentive  to  reform  and  re- 
join their  families.  It  could  reduce  prison  homosexuality.  Prison  authorities  are  leery. 
They  point  out,  correctly,  that  the  state  maximum  security  prison  at  Moundsville 
isn’t  a casual  place  — that  320  of  the  680  convicts  are  serving  life  terms,  and  about  45 
of  them  are  serving  two  or  more  life  sentences.  Still,  nothing  would  be  lost  by  trying 
conjugal  visitation.  What  harm  could  it  do?  Expense  would  be  slight.  And  it  might 
help  by  showing  prisoners  that  society  realizes  they  are  people." 

— The  Charleston,  W.  Va,  Gazette 
August  24,  1985 
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Nlatt  A.  Peskin  remembers  the  way  things  used  to  be: 
knowing  the  cop  on  the  beat,  children  playing  outside  on 
summer  nights,  neighbors  sitting  on  their  porches  and 
the  security  of  knowing  that  your  home  is  being  pro- 
tected by  the  watchful  eyes  and  ears  of  friends  and 
neighbors  who  wish  to  maintain  a feeling  of  harmony  in 
their  community. 

Peskin 's  recollection  of  days  gone  by  comes  in  handy  in 
his  role  as  the  executive  director  and  special  projects 
coordinator  for  the  National  Association  of  Town  Watch 
I NATW ),  headquartered  in  Havertown,  Pa.  NATW  is  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  exchange  and  assistance 
for  communities  who  want  to  start  their  own  police- 
affiliated  neighborhood  watch  program.  NATW's  roots 
go  back  to  Peskin's  days  as  the  editor  of  his  local  crime 
prevention  newsletter.  Having  run  out  of  local  items  to 
write  about,  he  started  looking  at  crime  prevention 
groups  in  neighboring  states  and  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  were  " literally  hundreds  of  these  groups" 
operating,  but  none  had  any  idea  that  others  existed  A 
seed  was  planted  and  NATW  became  the  fruit  of 
Peskin's  imagination. 


1 he  organization,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  setting  up  a major  citizen's  crime  watch 
network  which  keeps  community  leaders  and  volunteers 
informed  and  motivated  In  addition  to  keeping  estab- 
lished groups  up  to  date,  NATW  also  acts  as  a catalyst 
for  communities  seeking  to  start  groups  of  their  own. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty, civic  organizations,  local  volunteers  and 
neighborhood  leaders,  NATW  stretches  across  34 
states.  But  perhaps  the  association's  major  accomplish- 
ment is  the  National  Night  Out  program. 

National  Night  Out  is  the  one  night  during  the  year 
when  crime  watch  groups  across  the  country  show  their 
solidarity  by  sitting  out  on  their  porches  and  in  front  of 
their  homes  and  saying  "no"  to  crime  — and  maybe 
recapturing  just  a bit  of  that  old-time  neighborhood 
spirit.  As  individual  to  each  community  as  the  people 
who  live  there,  National  Night  Out  is  celebrated  in  some 
neighborhoods  by  bands  and  parades,  in  others  by  pic- 
nics. NATW  feels  that  each  community  should  make 
Night  Out  their  own.  Peskin  believes  this  to  beoneofthe 
many  reasons  the  Night  Out  program,  now  in  its  second 


year,  to  be  the  overwhelming  success  that  it  is.  Last  year 
more  than  2.5  million  people  participated  in  the  event 
Held  this  year  on  August  13,  more  than  2,100  cities  and 
towns  and  nearly  10  million  citizens  played  a part  in 
keeping  crime  to  a minimum,  if  only  for  one  night. 

P eskin,  who  has  a bachelor's  degree  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  communications  and  journalism, 
has  been  recognized  by  the  White  House,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  various  other  agencies  and  officials 
for  his  skill  and  dedication  in  involving  citizens  in  crime 
prevention  programs.  Peskin  also  won  the  Pittsburgh 
Crime  Prevention  Coalition's  Special  Recognition 
Award  and  was  nominated  for  Esquire  magazine’s  1985 
register  of  young  men  and  women  of  achievement 
Peskin  not  only  runs  the  town  watch  association,  he  also 
serves  as  the  editor  of  "New  Spirit " the  organization 's 
newsletter.  And  new  spirit  is  exactly  what  the  National 
Association  of  Town  Watch  seeks  to  instill  throughout 
the  country  when  it  comes  to  crime  prevention  and  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  belongings  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  a new  "can-do"  attitude  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 


‘You’re  asking  people  to  perform 
a simple  function  by  being 
outside  and  it  doesn’t  cost 
anyone  very  much  to  be  part 

of  it.’ 


Matt  A. 

Peskin 

Executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Nislow 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Perhaps  we  should 
start  with  some  of  the  background  and  history  of  the 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch.  Just  how  did  a 
nice,  friendly  organization  like  yours  come  into  being 
and  grow  into  an  annual  night  on  the  porch  for  10  million 
Americans? 

PESKIN:  The  association  itself  was  established  early  in 
1981.  The  idea  in  organizing  a crime- watch  network  was 
to  try  and  establish  a line  of  communication  between  the 
communities  that  have  organized  the  crime  watch, 
crime  prevention  kinds  of  programs.  The  catalyst  to  get- 
ting this  thing  started  came  was  I was  editing  my  local 
crime-watch  newsletter  for  my  community.  After  about 
three  or  four  months  I started  to  run  outof  material  o 
put  in  there  so  I started  to  check  around  with  neighbor- 
ing municipalities  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  what  in- 
formation they  might  have.  The  further  that  I went 
around  our  tri-state  area  of  Pennsylvania,  south  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  I found  out  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
groups  that  were  doing  basically  the  same  thing  — all 
not  knowing  the  other,  or  what  the  other  was  doing. 
They  shared  similar  problems  in  recruiting  members 


and  keeping  morale  up  and  things  like  that.  So  I got 
together  with  some  of  the  crime  prevention  officers  in 
this  area  and  they  put  me  in  touch  with  ones  that  were  a 
little  further  away  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  the 
idea  of  a network  or  association  for  these  volunteers  was 
a good  idea.  So  we  tried  it.  What  really  kicked  it  off  was  a 
couple  of  newspaper  stories  that  ran  on  the  idea  and 
slowly  people  started  to  want  membership  information 
and  to  become  affiliated. 

Apparently  the  idea  was  accepted  and  that  was  really 
how  we  started.  It’s  a nonprofit  organization,  made  up 
of  a combination  of  law  enforcement  representatives, 
primarily  crime  prevention  officers  and  also  citizens 
groups,  district  coordinators,  volunteer  groups  in- 
volved in  organized  crime-watch  programs.  The  only 
real  important  characteristic  of  the  association  in  terms 
of  a membership  being  accepted  is  that  citizens  have  to 
be  affiliated  with  or  working  in  cooperation  with  their 
local  police  department.  That’s  basically  it.  It’s  grown 
slowly  over  time  to  the  point  where  there  are  some  1 .500 
member  groups  in  32  states.  The  only  major  difficulty 
we  have  now,  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  progam,  is 
funding.  We’re  now  evaluating  what  we’re  going  to  do, 
not  only  for  next  year’s  Night  Out  but  for  down  the  road 
as  well. 


LEN:  How  are  you  funded  now? 

PESKIN:  It’s  a combination  of  membership  dues, 
which  account  for  a very  small  percentage,  grants  and 
contributions.  The  Ford  Foundation  grants  helps  us; 
it’s  been  a major  part  in  helping  us  maintain  the 
organization.  Up  until  right  now  there  has  been  no 
Federal  money. 

LEN:  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Night  Out,  after  only  two  years  of  running  the 
project? 

PESKIN:  One  of  the  things  that  the  project  did  was  to 
strike  a nerve  in  terms  of  people  being  concerned  about 
crime.  Also  it  came  at  a time  when  crime-watch  groups 
are  growing  and  their  effectiveness  is  being  recognized. 
What  it  allowed  the  local  groups  to  do  was  to  stand  up 
for  one  night  and  say  “here’s  what  we’re  doing,  this  is 
how  effective  it’s  been,”  and  just  generally  be  in  the 
spotlight  for  that  evening.  It’s  because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  all  these  things  that  it  caught  on.  The  other  factor 
that  contributed  to  it  is  that  the  project  was  designed  to 
be  relatively  simple  to  employ  in  a local  area,  and  it  is  in- 
expensive. What  with  being  out  on  the  porch  with  the 
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lights  on.  there's  really  no  cost.  So  you're  just  asking 
people  to  perform  a relatively  simple  function  by  being 
outside  and  it  doesn't  cost  the  police  department,  the 
crime-watch  group  or  really  anyone  in  the  community 
very  much  to  be  part  of  it,  other  than  whatever  promo- 
tional things  they  want  to  do.  So  the  two  things  were 
really  people  concerned  about  crime  and  the  success  of 
crime-watch  groups  and  the  simplicity  of  the  project. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  mechanics  go  into  the  making  of  the 
National  Night  Out? 

PESKIN:  From  our  end  of  it,  it  was  almost  a 12-month 
project,  contacting  not  only  our  member  communities, 
but  law-enforcement  agencies  and  other  community 
organizations  and  related  agencies  that  are  involved  in 
some  way  with  crime  prevention,  and  just  getting  the 
word  out  to  them  of  the  date.  The  major  part  of  the  pro- 
ject came  in  getting  the  material  out  to  each  of  the  areas. 
They  get  a registration  form,  and  once  the  area’s  got  a 
registration  form  and  returned  it,  a packet  of  material  is 
sent  to  them.  Because  of  the  volume  of  mail  and  phone 
calls  that  were  coming  in  and  out.  and  just  the  sheer 
number  of  communities  that  were  involved,  it  was  just  a 
tremendous  effort  on  our  part  to  put  it  all  together,  keep 
all  the  areas  posted  and  then  set  up  for  that  particular 
night.  From  our  end.  we  had  to  get  the  word  out  to  peo- 
ple and  also  utilize  the  media  and  other  related  newslet- 
ters and  groups  like  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
AARP  and  Family  Circle  magazine,  a whole  variety  of 
different  publications  and  newsletters  to  spread  the 
word.  What  we  didn't  want  to  do  this  year  was  focus  just 
on  crime-prevention  people;  we  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
got  as  many  different  age  groups  and  organizations,  you 
know,  the  entire  community  involved  in  it  and  not  just 
law  enforcement  or  crime  prevention  people 
So  that's  really  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  It  was  difficult 
for  us  because  we  just  don  t have  a iot  of  resources  and 
we  went  in  an  put  a lot  of  tjme  into  it  because  we  believe 
in  the  project,  and  it's  something  that  we  re  proud  of. 
But  we  11  have  to  evaluate  how  we  stand  with  it  and 
somehow  come  up  with  additional  funding  for  the  pro- 
ject. because  it's  very  large  now,  much  larger  than  we 
ever  anticipated  it  to  be,  and  it's  continuing  to  grow  so 
we  re  going  to  need  additional  resources  to  run  it.  One  of 
things,  too,  that  made  it  work  was  the  local  aspect  of  it. 
We  didn’t  tell  the  local  areas  how  to  do  it.  We  gave  them 
the  general  guidelines  but  that's  the  part  that  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  They  could  take  National  Night 
Out  in  Gary,  Indiana,  and  do  it  any  way  they  felt  was 
best  to  benefit  their  local  program. 

LEN:  Has  it  been  proven  that  on  National  Night  Out  the 
crime  rates  really  do  go  down? 

PESKIN:  Yeah,  the  statistics  show  — and  they're  in- 
teresting — well,  last  year  they  showed  a fairly  signifi- 
cant drop  in  Part  I crimes.  And  though  it's  a significant 
part  of  the  project,  it's  not  something  we  see  as  the  most 
important  part  of  it.  It’s  just  an  interesting  sidelight  to 
what  goes  on  that  night.  The  Part  I crimes  dropped.  I 
think,  50  or  55  percent.  From  those  reports  we’ve  seen  it 
looks  like  it’s  about  the  same  this  year.  I would  actually 
think  it  would  be  more  just  because  of  the  actual  number 
of  people  who  are  outside  and  watching. 

The  other  thing  that  we  measured  was  calls  for  service 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  consistency  in  that  because 


last  year  the  calls  seemed  to  go  down  generally.  This 
year,  the  groups  report  to  me  that  the  calls  for  service  in 
the  city  were  way  up  or  way  down,  which  means  either 
there  were  a lot  of  people  out  who  saw  a lot  of  things  and 
called  or  a lot  of  people  out  and  there  were  not  a lot  of 
things  to  call  about  I'm  not  real  sure  about  whether 
there  were  two  extremes  in  that. 

LEN:  Where  do  crime-watch  programs  prove  the  most 
effective,  and  the  least  effective? 

PESKIN  They  are  most  effective  in  suburban  areas 
simply  because  the  neighborhood  itself  is  a little  more 
stable.  The  watch  groups  usually  have  a bit  more 
resources,  an  additional  officer  or  two  to  work  with 
because  of  the  way  the  department  is  set  up.  The  main 
thing,  really,  in  their  effectiveness  is  that  the  traffic  in 
and  out  of  a suburban  neighborhood  is  relatively  stable, 
whereas  in  the  inner  city  you  have  business  people  going 
in  and  out,  you  have  evening  activities,  so  it’s  a lot  more 
difficult.  You  have  traffic  from  all  different  areas  com- 
ing into  the  big  city  and  then  leaving,  whereas  in  the 
suburban  areas  you're  relatively  stable.  You  can  pick 
out  someone  who  doesn't  belong  or  a car  that  doesn’t 
belong  much  easier  and  generally  the  neighbors  are  a lit- 
tle bit  closer  in  the  suburban  areas. 

LEN:  Do  you  come  across  a lot  of  apathy  — a lot  of  peo- 
ple who  just  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  par- 
ticipating in  this  sort  of  activity? 

PESKIN:  Yes,  nationally,  only  about  5 to  7 percent  of 
the  people  in  a community  are  involved  in  these  pro-' 
grams,  which  means  that  there  are  over  90  percent  that 
aren  t involved.  So  there's  a lot  of  apathy  that  exists. 
People  are  under  the  impression  that  crime  is  there  but 
it  won't  affect  them.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  attitude. 
Then  apathy  also  comes  into  play  once  these  groups  are 
started  and  that  is  the  result  of  a serious  crime  or  a series 
of  crimes  in  the  neighborhood,  once  that  knee-jerk 
response  wears  away  and  the  crime  problem  disappears 
temporarily ,j  you  tend  to  lose  volunteers.  So  there’s 
apathy  to  that  degree.  It’s  like,  “Problem’s  gone,  I 
guess  we’re  doing  alright. ' ’ Then  it's  hard  to  keep  people 
in  it  unless  tjhe  crime  has  been  the  top  of  the  news  or 
their  commuhity  is  directly  affected  by  a crime,  it’s  very 
hard  to  keep  morale  up  and  people  just  become 
apathetic,  even  more  apathetic  than  they  are  in  general. 

So  when  we  designed  Night  Out  one  of  the  things  was  to 
let  people  know  that  these  programs  are  important,  not 
something  that  really  should  be  viewed  as  “Well,  if  I 
really  feel  like  doing  it,  I'll  do  it."  It’s  important  and  it 
affects  everybody  every  day. 

The  other  problem  concerning  apathy  comes  into  play 
when  the  crime  statistics  come  out  each  year  and  people 
see  crime  down  nationally  2 percent  and  then  read  no 
further  than  the  headline.  If  the  next  night  is  your 
assigned  night  of  patrol  or  you  have  a meeting,  you 
might  just  remember  that  headline  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  or  just  feel  like  watching  TV  that  nighi  and  not  go- 
ing to  the  meeting  or  not  taking  your  assignment. 
You're  constantly  battling  that  problem,  and  the  crime 
statistics  themselves  are  decieving  because  there  down 
percentage-wise  from  the  year  before,  but  proportional- 
ly it’s  at  int olerablv  high  levels  and  the  headline  doesn  t 
always  reflect  what  the  situation  is.  People  can't  get 
over  the  impression  that  because  there’s  improvement 
and  we're  making  progress  that  crime’s  no  longer  a pro- 
blem. That  apathy  is  a serious  problem.  Keeping  ^nese 
people  involved  and  their  morale  high  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  from  my  point  of  view. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  much  greater  success  in  organizing 
crime-watch  groups  in  higher  income  areas? 

PESKIN:  It  s a little  bit  easier  for  a lot  of  reasons, 
because  people  that  have  the  time  and  interest  to  get  in- 
volved. Wheji  you’re  talking  about  a suburban  area 
there  s a lot  rpore  civic  involvement,  a lot  more  caring  in 
general,  so  it js  a little  bit  easier  to  get  a group  organized. 

In  the  inner  ipity  or  low  income  areas  you  have  a problem 
of  apathy.  In  a lot  of  cases,  unless  there's  real  good 
leadership  ojr  a genuine  concern  that  people  want  to  get 
involved  and  make  improvements  it’s  difficult  to  get 
people  involved  in  crime  prevention.  They  all  give  a lot 
of  excuses  j and  things  but  they  have  other  concerns 
beyond  crude.  In  their  minds,  crime  is  going  to  be  there 
forever  and  they  just  try  to  survive  around  it  instead  of 
making  improvements.  However,  there  are  examples  of 
low  income  areas  that  when  programs  have  been 
targeted  they  have  worked.  Not  only  has  crime  de- 
creased but  just  the  neighborhood  in  general  has  im- 
proved. People  went  about  utilizing  crime-prevention 
programs  to  get  involved  in  anti-graffiti  and  arson- 


prevention  programs.  So  it  can  be  done,  it  just  takes  the 
resources  and  the  time  to  get  in  there.  But  it’s  generally 
easier  to  organize  a high  income  area  then  it  is  a low  in- 
come or  inner  city  area. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  people  who  live  in 
high-rise  or  urban  areas  it  would  be  difficult  to  par- 
ticipate in  National  Night  Out.  Many  don’t  even  know 
their  neighbors,  let  alone  sit  outside  very  often.  What 
kind  of  efforts  are  made  to  get  these  people  involved  in 
Night  Out  or  crime-watch  groups? 

PESKIN:  There  are  two  projects  that  come  to  mind. 
One  is  now  in  Detroit,  called  “vertical  watch, "and  there 
is  just  a recent  project  in  Orange,  N.J.,  where  they 
targeted  high-rise  inner  city  buildings  for  crime  preven- 
tion. The  approach  is  almost  identical  to  a neighborhood 
watch,  where  they  view  the  floors  almost  as  blocks.  You 
get  captains  on  each  floor  and  a series  of  meetings  is 
organized.  They  can  go  to  the  extent  of  actually  putting 
people  either  by  windows  or  on  balconies  looking  down 
around  areas  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  from  street 
level  that  give  a good  view  and  assigning  people  either 
days  or  nights  to  just  sit  on  their  balconies  or  look  out 
their  window  and  have  a certain  alley  or  street  they 
could  see  from  there.  It  s relatively  new  but  it  could  be 
done,  it  isn't  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  During  Night  Out 
one  of  the  funniest  things  happened  in  Orange,  N.J., 
where  it  was  almost  eight  o’clock  and  the  projects  were 
all  organized  through  the  crime-prevention  unit  there 
for  Night  Out.  They  came  out  about  five  to  eight  and 
somebody  across  the  street  called  the  police  department 
reporting  a disturbance  because  they  had  never  seen 
that  many  people  come  out  at  one  time.  All  they  were  do- 
ing was  coming  out  into  the  courtyard  for  National 
Night  Out.  So  it  can  be  done.  In  another  place  it  was 
done  the  project  area  was  in  Chicago.  It’s  a difficult  task 
and  sometimes  you  have  a lot  of  obstacles  to  overcome, 
including  attitudes  and  physical  things  which  would 
concern  the  environment,  but  it  can  be  done. 

LEN:  How  are  crime-watch  groups  trained,  and  by 
whom? 

PESKIN:  The  police  department  does  the  training  in 
most  cases.  The  crime-prevention  unit  will  train  the  peo- 
ple and  as  they’re  organized,  the  crime  prevention  or, 
police  department  serves  as  a liaison  and  they’ll  have 
monthly  meetings  concerning  crime  in  the  area.  It's  an 
educational  kind  of  program  on  the  one  hand,  where 
you  re  really  taught  awareness,  how  to  recognize  things 
that  belong  and  don’t  belong  in  a certain  area.  And 
you're  taught  how  to  report  quickly  and  effectively  so 
you  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  say  “Here's  the  place, 
here's  the  description,  here’s  the  license  number  and 
this  is  what  happened."  That’s  a big  thing,  of  course, 
when  it  cOYnes  to  reponse  ti'me  for  the  police  department. 
When  you  get  involved  with  groups  that  actually  go  out 
on  the  street  and  have  the  volunteer  patrol,  then  you  get 
into  rules  and  regulations,  guidelines,  like  not  getting 
physically  involved,  not  getting  out  of  the  car.  That’s 
the  general  kind  of  training.  It's  usually  a couple  nights 
a week,  maybe  four-  or  five-hour  courses. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  reception  have  police  given  watch 


PESKIN:  Early  on.  the  reception  was  lukewarm  at  best. 
I m talking  maybe  '79,  '80.  For  a very  long  time  there 
was  very  little  civic  involvement  and  they  just  didn't 
take  it  seriously.  In  the  past  three  or  four  years,  with  the 
groups  growing  and  developing  some  kind  of  a positive 
track  record,  and  with  the  support  of  a lot  of  the  chiefs 
and  other  law  enforcement  officials  around  the  country, 
the  attitude  has  changed.  They’re  much  more  receptive 
now.  They  encourage  communities  to  involve 
themselves,  they  go  out  into  the  communities  much 
more  than  they  did  in  the  past  when  they  can  and  when 
resources  are  available.  It  has  changed.  Not  every  guy  in 
every  department  likes  citizens  involvement,  but  it's 
better  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

LEN:  Does  the  law  enforcement  community  look  upon 
watch  groups  as  a threat  to  their  “turf?” 

PESKIN:  I think  early  on  they  definitely  did.  I don't 
think  they  really  thought  that  these  people  were  going 
to  take  their  jobs  away  but  they  looked  upon  it  as  people 
intruding  upon  an  area  where  they  don't  belong.  And 
again,  that  has  changed  because  these  programs  don’t 
threaten  their  jobs,  they  don’t  make  the  police  depart- 
ment look  bad.  Quite  the  contrary,  they’re  very  postive 
programs  in  terms  of  community  relations,  public  rela- 
tions, developing  a new  line  of  communication  between 
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the  public  and  the  police  department.  That  area  has 
come  around  to  a point  now  where  police  departments 
are  just  — I 'd  have  to  say  — 100  percent  behind  the  pro- 
gram. 

LEN:  Do  you  get  a lot  of  cooperation  from  law  enforce- 
ment? 

PESKIN:  Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  Night  Out  was  able  to 
get  off  the  ground  last  year  was  through  the  help  of 
police  departments,  not  only  the  crime-prevention  units 
but  a lot  of  the  chiefs  across  the  country  got  behind  the 
programs  and  encouraged  their  departments  to  get  in- 
volved. Generally  they  are  very  supportive,  very  helpful 
and  it's  a 50-50  program.  It  can't  be  one  side  or  the  other; 
if  it's  all  citizens  it  won’t  work  and  if  it’s  all  police 
departments  it  won't  work.  It's  two  halves  of  a whole, 
and  from  everything  we’ve  seen,  the  police  departments 
have  been  very  helpful  and  patient  in  getting  these  pro- 
grams under  way  and  organized. 

LEN:  Do  you  ever  see  a day  when  people  will  set  up  their 
own  crime  prevention  groups  without  needing  a na- 
tional organization  to  prompt  or  direct  them,  or  when 
police  departments  will  take  over  organizing  groups  and 
your  association  will  become  unnecessary? 

PESKIN:  For  one  thing,  most  of  the  police  departments 
or  municipalities  or  counties  set  up  on  their  own  and, 
you  know,  carry  on  whether  our  association  is  there  or 
not,  They  have,  and  I’m  sure  they  would  down  the  line. 
Our  organization  really  serves  to  complement  their  local 
efforts.  When  we  first  started  the  National  Town  Watch 
concept  there  wasn’t  a lot  of  response.  The  attitude  was 
kind  of  "Why  do  we  need  to  know  what’s  going  on  in  the 
neighboring  municipality  or  the  neighboring  county  or 
somewhere  across  the  county?  This  is  a local  problem 
and  we  have  to  solve  it.’’  We  saw  the  need  to  develop  a 
network  whereby  somebody  in  Fresno  could  see  what 
was  going  on  in  Albany.  You  wouldn't  have  to  have  that 
information,  but  because  maintaining  volunteer  morale 
is  so  important  now,  we  saw  the  need  for  a network 
where  somebody  could  pick  up  a phone  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day  and  call  a place  and  say  "Hey.  we're  having  a 
problem  with  the  rules  and  regulations  — should  it  be 
this  or  this?"  Or,  "We  need  to  have  some  information  on 
getting  incorporated  or  obtaining  our  nonprofit  status. " 
So  we  thought  that  an  organization  like  ours,  that  was 
geared  for  crime  watch  and  volunteers,  would  be  helpful. 
They  won't  need  us  technically  but  I think  as  a supple- 
ment to  what  they're  doing,  the  association  will  be  im- 
portant for  a long_tim£fdown  the  road. 

LEN:  What  started  this  whole  trend  of  community 
crime  prevention? 

PESKIN:  There  are  a few  things.  One  is  the  escalation  of 
crime  rates  in  a period  from  the  early  60 ’s  all  the  way  up 
through  the  70 's,  really.  It  just  got  to  a point  where  peo- 
ple got  fed  up.  That’s  one  contributing  factor.  The 
reason  these  programs  were  able  to  start,  really,  was  as  a 
result  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  money 
that  became  available  in  the  middle  to  late  70’s.  Many 
didn’t  agree  with  LEAA  and  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  throwing  money  into  the  crime  prob- 
lem and  it  wasn’t  working,  but  one  of  the  good  things 
that  came  out  of  LEAA,  if  nothing  else,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  crime-prevention  units.  The  departments  were 
able  to  send  people  to  Louisville  and  the  Texas  Institute 
to  get  trained  and  come  back  and  have  a trained  crime- 
prevention  unit  and  then  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  com- 
munity and  organize  a program.  So  that  was  a key  factor 
in  getting  these  things  going. 

That  money  has  dried  up,  I guess  it  was  April  of  ’81 
when  it  stopped  for  good,  so  there  isn’t  a lot  of  crime- 
prevention  money  available  now.  It’s  just  starting  now 
with  this  Justice  Assistance  Act  last  year.  The  total 
amount  of  money  is  small  and  it  will  be  limited, 
distributed  through  the  states  for  the  most  part.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  probably  the  most  important  law  en- 
forcement strategy  that  can  be  built  upon  now.  These 
programs  don’t  need  a lot  of  money  but  they  do  need 
some  resources.  It’s  an  important  thing  that  you  find 
something  that  finally  works,  and  it  would  just  seem  to 
us  that  a lot  more  attention  be  paid  to  crime  prevention, 
particularly  in  terms  of  finances,  because  every  day  we 
hear  about  how  short  the  units  are  on  money.  Even  in 
Night  Out  there  were  problems  in  printing  and  getting 


material  out  to  the  neighborhoods.  That  just  shouldn’t 
be  when  the  programs  are  so  cost-effective  and  relative- 
ly inexpensive  compared  to  other  programs  which  have 
been  tried.  The  units  really  shouldn't  have  to  scrimp. 

LEN:  Crime  rates  have  been  dropping  of  late.  What  kind 
of  a role  would  you  say  the  community  watch  programs 
have  played? 

PESKIN:  I would  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is  a major  factor 
in  the  drop  in  crime  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I don  t 
think  it's  any  coincidence  that  during  the  60  s and  70's, 
when  relations  with  police  and  the  neighborhood  were 
poor  and  there  wasn't  a lot  of  coomunication,  that  crime 
rates  were  up.  Then  with  the  resurgence  of  the  communi- 
ty getting  involved  and  with  the  development  of  crime 
prevention  and  crime-watch  programs  in  the  late  70 's 
and  early  80 's,  now  all  of  a sudden  we’re  seeing  con- 
secutive decreases  in  crime.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
police  arrests  come  as  a direct  result  of  citizen’s  phone 
calls.  You  don’t  have  to  go  much  further  than  that  to  see 
how  important  it  is  that  the  community  is  aware  and 
willing  to  get  involved.  It’s  definitely  a major,  major  fac- 
tor in  the  decrease  in  crime. 


LEN:  How  does  something  like  neighborhood  watch  fit 
in  with  the  cherished  American  concept  of  personal 
privacy?  Why  does  it  seem  to  work  well  in  this  country 
and  yet  have  such  a chilling  effect  in  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  for  example? 

PESKIN:  That’s  funny  because  we  just  did  a thing,  we 
were  helping  Der  Spiegel  magazine  in  West  Germany. 
They’re  doing  a story  on  crime  in  America  and  they 
hawked  on  that  question,  you  know,  trying  to  get  some 
kind  of  an  indication  about  "Isn't  this  intruding  on  peo- 
ple's privacy;  couldn't  this  get  out  of  hand?"  We  didn’t 
have  problems  when  we  went  to  sleep  with  the  doors 
unlocked  and  we  knew  the  cop  on  the  beat,  we  didn’t 
have  privacy  problems.  People  knew  the  neighborhood 
kids  and  it  was  just  a kind  of  unspoken  code  in  the 
neighborhood  that  neighbors  watched  the  neighbor’s 
house  when  they  were  away  and  took  care  of  the 
neighbor’s  kids  when  the  parents  weren't  around.  We 
didn't  have  all  these  problems  then.  Nobody  really  cared 
about  privacy;  we  were  just  looking  out  for  each  other 
quite  informally.  These  programs,  because  of  the  way 
they’re  designed,  don’t  intrude  on  privacy;  it  never  real- 
ly crosses  the  line  of  private  property  or  actually  getting 
into  somebody’s  everyday  activities.  It  just  is  sort  of  a 
general  awareness  kind  of  thing.  You  know,  eyes  and 
ears.  It  doesn’t  really  go  much  further  than  suspicious 
cars  or  suspicious  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  I don’t 
think  we’re  ever  going  to  be  threatened  by  watch  groups 
or  crime-prevention  groups  intruding  on  people’s 
privacy.  If  these  programs  serve  a very  important  thing 
besides  crime  prevention,  in  that  they  have  been  a 
catalyst  in  getting  neighborhoods  back  together  again, 
then  I don’t  think  we  ever  have  to  worry  about  crime- 
watch  groups  intruding  on  privacy,  I don't  think  that 
would  be  a problem. 

LEN:  Neighbors  obviously  know  a lot  more  about  what 
goes  on  in  neighborhoods  then  police  can.  Does 
neighborhood  watch  have  any  plans  for  coping  with 
domestic  violence? 

PESKIN:  Not  that  I know  of.  I haven’t  yet  heard 
anything  that  combines  the  watch  program  with  any 
kind  of  domestic  violence,  particularly  the  ones  that  are 
in-progress  kind  of  disputes.  I guess  you’re  asking  if  a 
neighborhood-watch  person  could  go  into  a house  and 
settle  a domestic  dispute  that’s  in  progress.  I know  the 
officers  don’t  like  getting  that  kind  of  call  any  more  than 
they  like  others.  They  don’t  like  going  in  on  them  and 
I’m  sure  they  wouldn’t  want  these  neighborhood-watch 
people  getting  involved  in  them. 


LEN:  Where  does  crime  watch  fit  into  the  whole  scheme 
of  crime  prevention?  What  sort  of  need  does  it  fill  in 
terms  of  law  enforcement  and  law  enforcement  relations 
with  the  community? 

PESKIN:  If  the  crime-watch  groups  did  nothing  else,  if 
they  had  no  effect  on  prevention,  didn't  stop  one  crime 
or  anything,  the  one  positive  benefit  they  have  is 
reestablishing  that  line  of  communication  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  community  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. For  about  20  years,  that  relationship  was  strained 
at  best  and  people  only  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
when  they  needed  them.  You  didn't  know  the  cop  on  the 
beat;  the  guys  are  in  cars.  They  were  two  separate  en- 
tities. They  were  very  far  apart  and  they  got  strained 
further  because  at  the  time,  with  civil  rights  and  Viet- 
nam and  everything  that  was  going  on,  the  whole  anti- 
establishment attitude  just  kind  of  made  police  depart- 
ments and  neighborhoods  get  further  apart.  These  pro- 
grams are  extremely  important  because  they  have 
renewed  that  relationship  and  people  again  have  con- 
fidence in  the  police  department.  They’re  supportive, 
they’re  involved,  so  it’s  a very,  very  important  activity 
and  strategy  that  should  be  built  upon  because  its  got- 


ten the  two  back  together  again  and  safe  neighborhoods 
are  ones  where  the  neighborhood  and  the  police  depart- 
ment work  together. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  people  usually  join  watch  groups? 

PESKIN:  Interestingly  enough,  the  average  age  of  a 
volunteer  in  a local  organization  is  50  or  above.  Of 
course  a lot  of  the  senior  citizens  are  retired  persons  who 
have  more  time  to  give,  but  it  seems  as  though  the 
reason  is  that  these  people  remember  neighborhoods  the 
way  they  used  to  be,  and  rather  than  being  fearful  and 
hiding,  the  way  you  envision  senior  citizens  today,  these 
people  are  really  aggressive  in  going  out  and  helping, 
putting  time  in,  patrolling,  doing  paperwork  for  the 
organization.  But  most  importantly  they’re  not  fearful. 
They  are  very  anxious  to  get  neighborhoods  back  to  the 
way  they  remember  them  and  they  make  up  a good 
percentage  of  our  organization.  What  we'd  like  to  see  of 
course,  is  more  younger  people  in  their  20’s  and  30’s  in- 
volved in  the  community  level  because  they  have  a lot  at 
stake  in  the  future. 

LEN:  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  sort  of 
consciousness-raising,  do  the  numbers  of  complaints  or 
calls  to  police  for  violations  or  misdemeanors,  such  as 
drinking  beer  on  the  sidewalk,  increase? 

PESKIN:  From  everything  that  we  have  seen,  in  com- 
munities that  have  crime-watch  programs  the  police 
department  generally  experiences  an  increase  in  calls  — 
not  dramatic,  but  there  is  a slow  increase  simply 
because  people  are  little  bit  more  aware,  sometimes 
oversensitive  to  suspicious  things.  There  are  more  un- 
founded calls,  of  course,  because  the  volume  of  regular 
incoming  calls  has  increased.  However,  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  people  we  work  with  welcome  the  increase 
and  are  not  bothered  by  unfounded  calls,  because  they 
know  that  this  is  where  their  arrests  are  going  to  come 
from,  and  they  '11  trade  a series  of  unfounded  calls  for  the 
one  or  two  good  ones  that  might  come  out  of  that  area. 

LEN:  If  you  had  abundant  resources  to  spend,  how 
would  you  spend  them  to  make  neighborhood  watch  bet- 
ter? 

PESKIN:  From  the  association’s  standpoint,  one  of  the 
things  we  would  like  to  do  is  increase  our  capability  of 
getting  information  out  on  a regular  basis,  increase  the 
publication  of  the  newsletter,  try  to  make  that  flow  of  in- 
formation continuous  throughout  the  year  as  opposed 
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Equal  opportunity  does  not  mean  quotas 
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may  seem  odd  for  one  to  say  this, 
but  it  seem9  to  me  that  immigrant 
groups  which  have  come  to  this 
country  from  foreign  lands  and 
cultures  have  always  taken  the 
truth  of  the  above  for  granted. 
They  seem  always  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that,  whatever  the 
worth  of  their  own  cultures  (to 
which  they  naturally  are  attach- 
ed), they  would  have  to  accom- 
modate their  behavior  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  American  majority  if 
they  wished  to  succeed  in  this 
land.  America  has  never  required 
that  they  abandon  their  religious 
or  political  beliefs  in  order  to 
make  this  accommodation,  but  it 
has  required,  for  example,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a second  language 
(English)  in  order  to  qualify  for 
certain  jobs.  Was  this  policy  of 
partial  assimilation  wrong,  moral- 
ly? I don't  think  so.  but  I shall  not 
argue  this  point  further. 

Thus,  there  is  nothing  morally 
wrong  with  requiring  people, 
whatever  their  condition  (and  in- 
sofar as  one  is  not  personally 
responsible  for  creating 
disdavantage),  to  expend  extra  ef- 
fort in  order  to  qualify  for  posi- 
tions which  require  certain 
minimal  standards,  which  are 
neither  racial,  religious  nor 
political. 

Morality  vs.  policy 

Throughout  this  piece  I have 
made  a distinction  between  moral  - 
arguments  and  policy  arguments. 

1 would  now  like  to  clarify  this 


distinction  because  I think  it  is 
important  not  to  confuse  the 
two10. 

To  me  a moral  argument  is 
based  on  precepts  of  what  it  is 
right  and  wrong  to  do  in  certain 
situations  and  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  those  percepts.  Of  course, 
included  within  every  moral  argu- 
ment are  assumptions,  explicit  or 
implicit,  about  human  behavior 
and  predictions  of  what  will  hap- 
pen if  conduct  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rule.  Moral  arguments 
usually  start  with  a principle  that 
governs  a large  category  of 
human  actions,  and  from  that 
principle  are  derived  precepts  for 
particular  situations.  Moral  argu- 
ment leaves  out  of  its  syllogism, 
however,  considerations  as  to  the 
interests  of  particular  groups  and 
their  political  power,  the  depth  of 
their  feelings  about  their 
grievances,  and  the  necessity  of 
accommodating  these  grievances 
in  order  to  avoid  conflict. 

Policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
larger  concept.  Policy  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  the 
demands  of  morality  but  also  the 
demands  of  practicality,  conven- 
ience and  the  need  to  avoid  con- 
flict which  could  be  detrimental 
to  the  cohesiveness  of  a society. 
Morality  must  sometimes  be  laid 
aside  if  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  continued  peace 
between  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. But,  when  this  is  done,  peo- 
ple should  be  clear  about  what 
they  are  doing:  They  are  making 
an  accommodation  with  a dif- 


Officials  see  drug  use 
as  top  police  problem 
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the  intention  of  bringing  up  this 
issue,"  he  said,  "at  the 
negotiating  table  next  month 
when  we  negotiate  our  contract.” 

In  most  departments,  Behan 
said,  on-the-job  testing  has  not 
become  a universal  practice. 
“There  is  a trend  toward  that, ' ' he 
said.  "If  the  abusing  continues, 
you’ll  probably  see  an  expansion 
of  the  idea  of  checking  people.  In 
this  department,  we  give  a urine 
test  to  every  officer  going  into  a 
narcotics  squad.  That’s  the  way 
the  trend  is  going,  and  you'll  pro- 
bably see  more  of  that,  not  less." 

Although  none  of  the  police  of- 
ficials questioned  see  a problem 
with  substance  abuse  in  their  own 
departments,  Behan  said  there  is 
widespread  concern  within  the 
law  enforcement  community. 
"We’re  concerned  that  drug 
abuse  is  out  of  control,  especially 
cocaine,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  as  we  recruit  and  put 
people  on  special  assignment  that 
they  are  not  drug  users  and  do  not 
become  drug  users  after  coming 
to  us." 

Both  Koehler  and  Behan 
believe  that  proper  training  is  the 
key  to  preventing  a substance 
abuse  problem  within  an  agen- 
cies. If  an  applicant  has  ex- 
perimented with  drugs  in  the 
past,  Behan  said,  he  would  not  be 


barred  from  joining  the  force,  but 
if  tests  showed  recent  drug  use  or 
heavy  drug  use,  that  applicant 
would  be  deemed  unacceptable. 

At  the  NYPD,  Koehler  said,  3 
percent  of  the  applicants  to  the 
force  are  turned  away  because  of 
narcotics  use.  Koehler  said  that 
while  other  departments  using 
different  approaches  turn  up 
positive  results  on  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  tests  done  on  ap- 
plicants, NYPD  hopefuls  are  told 
that  if  there  is  any  detection  of 
drug  use  they  will  not  be  hired- 
"We  tell  them  that  when  they 
take  their  written  test,"  Koehler 
said.  "From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  investigative  process  all  the 
way  through  the  18  months 
they’re  in  the  academy  and  on 
probation  and  in  the  field  training 
program,  we  indicate  that  any 
sign  of  drug  use  is  going  to  result 
in  their  termination.  There  has 
never  been  an  exception  where  an 
officer  has  taken  a test  and  we’ve 
gotten  a hit.  That  person’s  fired." 

Koehler  believes  that  the 
socialization  process  at  the  very 
beginning  has  led  to  the  3 percent 
hits.  "Our  objective  is  not  to 
catch  people  who  have  ever  used 
marijuana.  Our  objective  is  to 
make  sure  that  they  don't  use 
marijuana  as  police  officers. 
When  you  look  at  3 percent  hits, 
the  message  is  out.” 


ferent,  and  potentially  morally 
wrong,  position.  Each  accom- 
modation thus  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  policy  contributes  a little 
to  the  destruction  of  the  moral 
principle,  and,  if  the  moral  princi- 
ple was  originally  based  on  a 
utilitarian  calculation  as  to  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone 
in  the  long  run,  this  policy  may 
turn  out  ultimately  to  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  society  than 
the  refusal  to  accommodate 
would  have  been. 

As  I read  Professor  Stroup’s  ar- 
ticle and  its  argument,  I see  them 
as  policy  rather  than  moral 
arguments,  notwithstanding  his 
attempt  to  convert  them  into  the 
latter  by  misapplying  the 
methodology  of  John  Rawls.  He 
is  asking  white  policemen  to  ig- 
nore their  own  self-interest  on  the 
basis  of  moral  principle.  Fine.  But 
what  moral  principle?  He  never 
makes  this  explicit,  other  than 
giving  us  a methodology  to 
follow: 

"Put  back  the  veil  of  ignorance 
that  prevents  you  from  knowing 
whether  you  are  black  or  white. 
Now  picture  a world  in  which 
blacks  have  already  been  sub- 
jected to  penalties  because  of 
their  race.  These  penalties  include 
lower  incomes,  higher  unemploy- 
ment. poorer  housing,  inferior 


education  and  the  like.  In  the 
subsequent  contest  of  life,  whites 
will  have  a better  chance  of  win- 
ning than  blacks,  unless 
measures  are  taken  to  provide 
handicaps.  Would  you  favor  such 
handicapping  under  your  veil  of 
ignorance?" 

Keeping  the  blindfold  securely 
tied  and  playing  along  with 
Stroup's  game,  my  answer  would 
still  be  "no."  First,  I question  the 
premise  that  whites  will  always 
have  a better  chance  of  winning 
than  blacks  in  the  future, 
especially  if  something  like  the 
first  strategy  I suggested  above 
is  followed  and  blacks  gain 
political  and  economic  power 
commensurate  with  their  share  of 
the  population.  Had  I been  living 
in  New  York  City  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  I might  not 
have  supposed  that  Eastern 
European  Jews,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  at  that  time  and  who 
were  both  despised  and 
discriminated  against  by 
members  of  my  group,  would  in 
50  years'  time  compete  on  equal 
merit  terms  for  prized  positions 
with  members  of  my  group,  but  I 
would  have  been  wrong  in  any 
such  assumption.  The  same  fac- 
tors which  led  to  their  success  — 
natural  ability,  political  power, 
economic  power,  social 


cohesiveness,  careful  attention  to 
and  encouragement  of  their 
youth,  and  the  drive  to  succeed  — 
will  lead  to  the  eventual  equality 
of  blacks.  It  was  not  because  of 
racially  preferential  quotas  that 
Jews  in  America  succeeded,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  them.  The  same 
will  happen  for  blacks  if  the  first 
rather  than  the  second  strategy  is 
followed. 

Second,  I have  to  feel  more 
secure,  whether  I be  black  or 
white,  when  the  individual  merit 
principle  is  in  place  rather  the  col- 
lective equity  principle,  because  if 
I am  in  a minority  group,  I know 
other  minorities  are  also  entitled 
to  "equity”  and  their  demands 
may  displace  those  of  my  group, 
especially  if  they  have  the 
numbers  and  the  political  clout  to 
make  their  will  more  strongly  felt. 
What  blacks  win  today  by  quotas, 
they  may  lose  tomorrow  by 
quotas  which  restrict  their  oppor- 
tunities. How  much  better  and 
how  much  more  just  to  know  that 
whoever  I am,  no  matter  how 
small  the  ethnic  group  from  which 
I originate,  I have  the  same 
chance  as  anyone  else  who  is 
equally  qualified  to  try  to  make 
the  grade.  This  is  the  ideal  that 
America  has  stood  for  from  its 
beginnings.  May  that  never 
change. 


Notes 


1.  I call  Professor  Stroup's 
position  "orthodox"  advised- 
ly, even  though  I would 
estimate  that  99  percent  of  all 
white  police  in  the  United 
States  disagree  with  it.  All  the 
"right  people"  in  academic 
circles  espouse  Stroup's  posi- 
tion — more,  I believe,  out  of 
fear  of  being  labeled  "racist" 
for  taking  a differing  position 
than  by  reason  of  having 
thought  through  the  issue  as  a 
moral  question.  Therefore, 
from  the  generally  prevailing 
perspective  of  my  academic 
brothers  I realize  I am  taking  a 
heterodox  position  and  one  not 
likely  to  gain  me  many 
plaudits. 

2.  As  Professor  Stroup  ad- 
mits later  in  his  article,  this 
equity  procedure  leads 
ultimately  to  the  "paradox" 
(to  use  his  words } of  having  dif- 
ferent standards  — not  only 
qualifying  standards,  but  per- 
formance standards  as  well  — 
for  black  and  white  officers.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  that 
would  be  more  effective  in 
separating  the  races  and 
creating  permanent  bad  feel- 
ing between  them.  Moreover,  it 
would  deprive  the  accomplish- 
ments of  blacks  of  a respect  un- 
marred by  the  suspicion  of 
favoritism. 

3.  It  is  shocking  to  me  that  a 
philosopher  would  employ  this 
intimidating  tactic  in  a sup- 
posedly reasoned  argument  to 
foreclose  counter-argument. 
"Racism  " is  a pejorative  term 


used  to  characterize  the  moral 
status  of  a person  voicing  cer- 
tain opinions,  regardless  of  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  It  is  used 
by  some,  unfairly,  to  compel 
adherence  to  a position 
whether  or  not  that  position  is 
supported  by  reason  or  by 
facts. 

4.  I know  of  no  black  athletes 
who  have  been  awarded  gold 
medals  in  Olympic  competi- 
tion for  coming  in  second  or 
third  behind  more  "advantag- 
ed" athletes  or  who  have  had 
their  starting  lines  moved 
closer  to  the  finish  line.  I doubt 
that  these  champions  would 
have  wanted  these  advan- 
tages. 

5.  Stroup:  "It  is  fair  to  judge 
acquired  abilities  only  when 
everyone  has  had  the  same 
chance  to  acquire  them.  " 

6.  By  the  way,  if  certain 
human  beings  are  morally  re- 
quired to  redress  the  balance  of 
natural  inequalities,  there  is 
probably  no  solution  that  will 
work  (outside  of  charity), 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  allot  a 
certain  "fair"  number  of  im- 
portant positions  to  in- 
competents. 

7.  Special  moral  duties  may 
also  arise  by  reason  of  certain 
paternalistic,  superior-inferior 
social  relationships,  such  as 
parental  obligations  toward 
children,  employer  obligations 
toward  employees,  ship  master 
obligations  toward  crew 
members,  or  they  may  arise 


from  contractual  obligations 
freely  undertaken,  but  none  of 
these  special  situations  seems 
to  apply  to  relationships  bet- 
ween blacks  and  whites.  I am 
concentrating  here  on  the 
moral  obligation  which  it  is 
asserted  arises  because  of  past 
wrongs,  because  that  is  the 
ground  usually  asserted  in 
favor  of  the  duty  to  compen- 
sate. 

8.  Thank  God  for  this!  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  human 
society  progressing  if  one 
generation  were  constantly 
engaged  in  "compensating" 
one  another  for  wrongs  done  by 
former  generations,  or  abstain- 
ing from  benefits  accruing  to 
them  as  the  result  of  injustices 
committed  by  their  ancestors. 
Travel  on  the  railroads,  for  ex- 
ample, would  virtually  be  fore- 
closed. 

9.  They  came  into  possession 
and  ownership  legally  and 
honestly.  If  one  is  going  to  ask 
about  collective  guilt  and  col- 
lective responsibility,  then 
that  opens  a brand-new  ball 
game,  the  rules  regarding 
which  moral  philosophers  are 
not  in  agreement.  There  is 
plenty  of  guilt  and  respon- 
sibility to  spread  around  on  all 
sides  if  one  starts  to  engage  in 
this  line  of  argument. 

10.  The  American  law  of  race 
relations  these  days  seems  to 
me  to  be  based  mainly  on 
policy,  rather  than  on  strict 
morality. 
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Court  tackles  mobile-home 


Continued  from  Page  7 
unavailable. 

While  it  is  true  that  Carney's 
vehicle  possessed  some,  if  not 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a home, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  vehicle 
falls  neatly  within  the  scope  of  the 
exception  laid  down  in  Carroll  and 
applied  in  succeeding  cases.  Like 
the  automobile  in  Carroll  , 
Carney’s  motor  home  was  readily 
mobile.  In  the  absence  of  a 
prompt  search  and  seizure,  it 
could  readily  have  been  moved 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  police. 
Furthermore,  the  vehicle  ws 
licensed  to  “operate  on  public 
streets;  [was]  serviced  in  public 
places; . . .and  [was]  subject  to  ex- 
tensive  regulation  and 
inspection. "Rakes  v.  Illinois,  439 
U.S.  128,  154,  n.2.  (1978)  (Powell, 
J.,  concurring).  Moreover,  the 
vehicle  was  so  situated  that  an  ob- 
jective observer  would  conclude 
that  it  was  being  used  not  as  a 
residence,  but  as  a vehicle. 

Carney  urged  the  Supreme 
Court  to  distinguish  his  vehicle 
from  other  vehicles  within  the  ex- 
ception because  it  was  capable  of 
functioning  as  a home.  In  rejec- 
ting this  argument,  the  Court 
noted  that  in  our  increasingly 

Glynco’s 

Continued  from  Page  7 
suspect  and  the  site  is  a typical 
house  or  apartment,  not  a 
classroom.  Similarly,  in  the 
marine  law  enforcement  course, 
the  students  learn  navigation  in 
the  classroom  but  practice  high 
speed  pursuit  on  the  nearby  inter- 
coastal waterway. 

Computer  technology  is  pro- 
gressing a good  deal  faster  at 
Glynco  than  in  law  enforcement 
generally.  Computers  are  being 
used  in  several  courses  as  train- 
ing tools;  in  other  programs, 
students  learn  how  to  use  com- 
puters to  aid  investigations.  Corn- 


mobile  society,  many  vehicles  us- 
ed for  transportation  can  be  and 
are  being  used  not  only  for 
transportation  but  for  shelter, 
i.e.,  as  a “home”  or  “residence.” 
To  distinguish  between  Carney's 
motor  home  and  an  ordinary 


'To  fail  to  apply  the 
automobile  exception  to 
a motor  home  ignores  the 
fact  that  a motor  home 
lends  itself  easily  to  use 
as  an  instrument  of 
illegal  activity. ' 


sedan  for  purposes  of  the  vehicle 
exception  would  require  that  the 
Court  apply  the  exception  depen- 
ding upon  the  size  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  quality  of  its  appoint- 
ments. Moreover,  to  fail  to  apply 
the  exception  to  vehicles  such  as  a 
motor  home  ignores  the  fact  that 
a motor  home  lends  itself  easily  to 
use  as  an  instrument  of  illicit  drug 
traffic  and  other  illegal  activity. 
In  United  States  v.  Ross,  456 


puters  are  also  used  by  the 
center’s  staff  to  manage  training 
programs.  But  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  application  of  computer 
technology  is  in  the  development 
of  a “shoot,  don’t  shoot”  testing 
device.  Videotaped  scenes  are 
projected  onto  a screen  and  the 
student  reacts  to  each  one  by  fir- 
ing — or  not  firing  — a laser  pistol 
which  shoots  a ’’bullet’'  of 
monochromatic  light.  The  com- 
puter registers  his  reaction  time, 
judgment  and  accuracy  with  a 
pistol.  To  make  things  even  more 
realistic,  the  laser  pistol  is  ac- 
tivated by  a cartridge  that  has  on- 


U.S.,  at  822,  the  Court  declined  to 
distinguish  between  “worthy” 
and  ’’unworthy’’  containers, 
noting  that  “the  central  purpose 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  fore- 
closes such  a distinction.” 

The  Court’s  application  of  the 
vehicle  exception  has  never 
turned  on  the  other  uses  to  which 
a vehicle  might  be  put.  The  excep- 
tion has  historically  turned  on  the 
ready  mobility  of  the  vehicle,  and 
on  the  presence  of  the  vehicle  in  a 
setting  that  objectively  indicates 
that  the  vehicle  is  being  used  for 
transportation.  These  two  re- 
quirements for  application  of  the 
exception  insure  that  law  enforce- 
ment  officials  are  not  un- 
necessarily hamstrung  in  their  ef- 
forts to  detect  and  prosecute 
criminal  activity,  and  that  the 
legitimate  privacy  interests  of  the 
public  are  protected.  Applying 
the  vehicle  exception  in  these  cir- 
cumstances allows  the  essential 
purposes  served  by  the  exception 
to  be  fulfilled,  while  assuring  that 
the  exception  will  acknowledge 
legitimate  privacy  interests,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chief  Justice’s 
written  opinion. 

A Man’s  Home  is  Still  his  Castle 
Our  English  cousins  will 


ly  a primer  but  provides  the  bang 
and  smoke  of  a real  gun.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  this  Laser  Judg- 
ment Pistol  Shooting  System  is 
that  it  does  not  require  an  instruc- 
tor to  evaluate  the  student's 
response.  The  computer  does  that 
automatically. 

While  Glynco  was  planned  as 
training  center  for  Federal  police, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  taikng  increasing  ad- 
vantage  of  its  specialized 
facilities.  The  1,354  officers 
whose  jobs  are  in  states  and 
municipalities  were  offered 
courses  in  advanced  photo- 


perhaps  be  comforted  to  know 
that  in  America,  a man's  home  is 
still  his  castle.  But  when  that 
“home”  is  on  wheels,  it  is  not  his 
home  — it  is  his  “automobile.” 
(California  v.  Carney,  No.  83-659). 

Speaking  of  England,  the  next 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News 
will  include  this  reporter’s  on- 
scene coverage  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention  in 

Reynolds: 


Continued  from  Page  8 
(June  12,  1984),  embraced  that 
same  policy  in  declaring  unlawful 
the  use  by  courts  of  race-  or 
gender-based  preferences  to 
remedy  Title  VII  employment 
violations.  To  be  sure,  some  ap- 
pellate courts  have,  for  various 
reasons,  recently  interpreted 
Stotts  narrowly  as  having  ap- 
plication only  in  the  area  of 
layoffs.  But  we  remain  unper- 
suaded by  their  analysis  and 
undeterred  in  our  resolve  to 


mater 

graphy,  driver  instructor  train- 
ing, marine  law  enforcement, 
white-collar  crime,  and  investiga- 
tions of  vehicle  accidents,  ex- 
plosives, arson,  contraband 
cigarettes,  cargo  theft,  computer 
fraud  and  child-abuse  cases.  They 
can  also  study  undercover  work, 
court  security,  protective  opera- 
tions, questioned  documents, 
fraud  and  financial  investiga- 
tions, and  protection  of  ar- 
cheological resources.  On  the 
drawing  board  are  programs  in 
hazardous-waste  investigation, 
police  response  to  missing 
children  reports,  technical  in- 
vestigations equipment,  and 
prison  crisis  response. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  grew  out  of  two 
studies  in  the  late  1960’s  that 
found  a need  for  more  comprehen- 
sive training  for  Federal  police. 
The  first  classes  graduated  in 
1970,  totalling  848  for  the  year; 
they  studied  in  temporary 
quarters  near  Washington.  Glyn- 
co was  opened  in  1975,  beginning 
the  new  era  of  comprehensive 
training  programs. 

The  director  of  Glynco,  Charles 
F.  Rinkevich,  sees  a bright  future. 
“We  take  great  pride  in 
dedicating  our  energies  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  finest  law  en- 
forcement training  to  our  par- 
ticipating agencies  and  their  per- 
sonnel,” he  said. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


London  this  summer.  Stay  tuned 
for  the  latest  legal  news  from 
overseas. 

(Jonah  Treibwasser,  Esq.,  is  a 
former  police  officer  and  in- 
vestigator who  is  now  a trial 
lawyer  in  government  practice. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States). 


achieve  in  timely  fashion  the 
color-blind,  gender-neutral  socie- 
ty contemplated  by  the  Framers 
of  the  Nth  Amendment. 

The  battle  lines  in  this  area  are 
not  in  reality  drawn  around  affir- 
mative action  but  around  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination. 
As  I have  indicated,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  consistently  and 
energetically  supported  the  use  of 
“affirmative  action”  in  the  tradi- 
tional (and  only  legitimate)  sense 
of  that  term  — that  is,  affirmative 
recruitment,  outreach  and  train- 
ing programs,  which  have  as  their 
goal  providing  all  interested  and 
qualified  minorities  and  women 
an  equal  opportunity  to  compete, 
purely  on  merit,  for  job  openings 
and  have  “now,  not  la  ter”  as  their 
timetable. 

But  when  such  action  adds  the 
dimension  of  preferential  treat- 
ment by  reason  of  skin  pigmenta- 
tion, gender  or  other  similarly  ir- 
relevant characteristics,  it  ceases 
to  be  affirmative  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Loury  informed  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  it  becomes  a 
destructive  force  in  its  own  right. 
Whatever  techniques  are  used  in 
such  circumstances  — whether 
they  be  subtle  or  not  so  subtle, 
whether  they  are  intended  to 
foster  or  counter  existing 
discrimination,  whether  they 
take  the  form  of  quotas, 
numerical  goals,  set-asides  or 
some  other  formulation  that 
assigns  positions  in  order  to 
achieve  a better  racial,  ethnic  or 
gender  balance  or  a greater 
degree  of  proportionality  — the 
bottom  line  is  that  they  are 
discriminatory  and  can  expect  no 
endorsements  or  kind  words  from 
this  Administration. 

The  Justice  Department  has 
stood  firm  in  the  fight  against 
quotas,  numerical  goals,  set- 
asides  and  similar  arrangements 
that  count  by  race,  sex,  religion  or 
ethnic  origin.  They  offend  law  and 
mock  human  dignity;  they  affirm 
nothing  while  negating  the  most 
fundamental  of  constitutional 
principles:  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  You  can  be  sure  this  Ad- 
ministration’s opposition  to  such 
discriminatory  action  will  con- 
tinue until  that  day  arrives,  which 
is  part  of  all  our  dreams,  when  we 
can  boast  with  pride  that  no  per- 
son in  the  country  is  being  held 
back,  nor  any  advanced  ahead,  ex- 
cept as  the  dictates  of  his  or  her  in- 
dividual  talent,  industry, 
character  and  worth  require. 


Students  at  Glynco  training  center  step  up  to  the  firing  line  for  marksmanship  practice. 


new  status  as  alma 


Quotas  offend  the  law 
and  mock  human  dignity 
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Draining  Instructor.  The  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Glynco.  Ga..  is  seeking 
applications  from  individuals 
with  extensive  experience  in 
nu  nne  law  enforcement. 

• mdidates  mus1.  have  prior 
success  as  an  instructor  in  rele- 
v.mi  areas  Duties  include 
r»  /’•.rch  and  course  development, 
and  evaluation. 

•>..iary  ranges  from  #17.824  to 
:8i.  To applv  or  to  obtain  fur 
ib  *f  n formation,  contact:  David 
E.  V Kite  Jr.,  Personnel  Manage 
m,T  Specialist,  FLETC 
Qi  ijing  94.  Glynco,  GA  81524 
Tr  Vphone:  (312)  267-2614. 

Si  n? oi  Criminalist.  The  State  of 
Connecticut's  forensic  science 
ia  loratory  has  an  opening  tor  an 
e>  pi  rienced  criminalist. 

The  duties  of  the  position  in* 
elude  supervising  and  conducting 
Complex  forensic  analyses  of  hair, 
fiber,  glass  and  other  types  of 
trace  evidence,  testifying  as  an 
expert  witness  in  court  and  per- 
forming other  related  duties 
Applicants  must  have  a B.S.. 
M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  forensic 
science  oi  a related  area,  with  at 
least  three  years  forensic 
lal  loratory  experience 
'?he  salary  range  for  the  posi- 
ticn  has  been  set  at  $27,596  to 
$33,597  per  year,  along  with  ex- 


cellent benefits. 

To  apply,  contact:  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Lee,  Director,  Forensic  Science 
Laboratory.  294  Colony  Street. 
Meriden  CT  06540.  Telephone: 
1203)  238-6324. 

Executive  Director.  The  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Ed 
forcement  Executives  (NCBLE) 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  fund-raiser/admini- 
strator  for  the  position  of  ex- 
ecutive director 
The  executive  director  is  ac- 
countable to  the  NOBLE  ex 
ecutive  board  and  is  responsible 
for  the  organization's  fiscal,  per 
sonnel  and  program  manage- 
ment, including  grant/contract 
negotiations  and  budget  prepara 
tion.  The  executive  director 
serves  as  official  liaison  to  public 
groups  and  other  professional 
organizations  and  responds  to  of- 
ficial and  public  inquiries 
Minimum  qualifications  in 
elude  a B.A  degree  from  an  ac 
credited  college  or  university 
(preferably  in  public  administra 
tion  or  a related  field)  and  ap 
propriate  managerial  experience, 
including  grantsmanship  and 
organizational  development  A 
strong  background  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  fund  raising  is  prefer- 
red. Salary  is  negotiable.  Can- 
didate must  be  willing  to  live  in 


the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropoli- 
tan area. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  two 
letters  of  reference  to:  William  R. 
Bracey,  176-20  Sunbury  Road, 
Jamaica,  NY  11434.  All  resumes 
must  be  received  by  October  12, 
1985. 

Lieutenant,  Corrections.  Alachua 
County  (Gainesville),  Fla.  is  seek- 
ing candidates  for  an  opening  in 
the  area  of  correctional  supervi- 
sion. 

Minimum  qualifications  in- 
clude. graduation  from  standard 
high  school  or  equivalent  and 
three  years  experience  in  the  cor- 
rections field,  of  which  one  must 
be  in  a supervisory  position:  or 
completion  of  a two-year  college 
degree  in  criminal  justice  and  two 
years  experience  in  the  correc- 
tions field,  ol  which  one  must  be 
supervisory;  or  any  equivalent 
combination  of  related  training 
and  experience.  Applicants  mus 
qualify  with  firearms,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  at  least  19  years  of  age, 
possess  a valid  Florida  driver’s 
license  and  be  eligible  zo  be  bond 
ed.  Successful  candidate  must  ob- 
tain State  of  Florida  Correctional 
Officer  Certificate  within  first  six 
months  of  employment  and  meet 
any  other  requirements  for  cor- 
rectional officers  under  Florida 
state  law.  Salary  range  is  $18,587 


to  $24,998. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before 
October  4 to:  Alachua  County 
Personnel,  P.O.  Box  1467, 
Gainesville,  FL  32602. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  position^  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  nonth  while  atte>' 
dmg  the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,14  .88  per  year  (in 
eluding  holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick- 
leave  beneuts,  three  weeks  an 
nual  paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursemen 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Roorr 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel. 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry) 


The  City  of  Bellevue,  Wash  , 
population  80,000,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  college  and  12 
months  experience  as  a sworn, 
full-time  municipal  or  county 
police  officer. 

Salary  ranges  from  $1,907  to 
$2,293  per  month,  depending  on 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,442  per  month.  Excellent 
medical,  dental  and  retirement 
benefits  are  included,  along  with 
li  paid  holidays  and  13  days  an- 
nual leave  to  start.  All  uniforms 
and  equipment  provided. 

To  inquire  or  apply,  write  or 
call  Personnel  Department.  City 
of  Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  90012, 
Bellevue.  WA  98009. 

Looking  tor  a few 
good  people? 

If  you've  got  a spot  to  fill,  look  no 
further  than  the  Jobs  section  ot 
Law  Enforcement  News.  For  a 
price  that  won’t  brutalize  your  ] 
budget,  your  ad  will  reach 
thousands  of  experienced, 
talented  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals with  every  issue. 

For  more  information,  call  Mane 
Rosen  at  (21 2)  489-3912. 


Are  you  using  less  than 
of  your  success  potenti: 


The  most  advanced  study 
aid  you  have  — your 
own  mind. 


Achieving  (he  tucceu  you  want  in 
tchool,  and  in  life,  icqutres  concentre 
lion,  discipline  and  using  your  abilities 
to  the  fullest 

Yet  you  may  be  running  at  a fraction 
of  your  true  potential 

The  human  mind  is  the  most  valuable 
tool  you  have  to  achieve  llie  success  you 
u ant.  It  a far  more  advanced  than  even 
the  most  sophisticated  computers  lls 
potential  is  nearly  infinite  But  how  do 
you  realize  that  potential? 


DIANETICS"  technology 
helps  you  understand  and 
use  your  mind  to  its  fullest. 


Millions  are  now  discovering  DIANET 
fCS  technology,  a revolutionary  new 
approach  tothe  mind  and  life 

DIANFTICS.  the  beauelling  booh  by 
L Ron  H bbard.  is  about  underhand 
mg  your  i.u/sd,  and  using  its  full  poten- 
tial to  live  a happier,  more  rewarding 
life  Through  the  paces  of  this  remark 
able  book,  you'll  discover 

• How  to  remove  the  mental  blocks 
that  can  inhibit  memory 

• The  keys  to  increasing  mental 
speed  and  ability 

• How  to  USE  your  mind  more 
efficiently . with  concentration  and 
discipline,  to  team  more  in  leas 
time 

• The  hidden  bamcn  to  happiness 
and  fullfillmenl  - and  how  you 
can  handle  tliem. 

• How  to  bebne  in  yourself  and 
reach  for  what  YOU  want  in  vour 
life 


Millions  have  discovered  the 
keys  to  successful  living  — 
and  so  can  you. 

DIANETI CS  u one  of  the  most  popular 
veil  help  books  in  Areenca  today,  with 
nearly  8 million  copies  sold  People  aU 
over  the  world  use  DIANETICS 
technology  to  improve  their  lives  and 
accomplish  whal  they  really  want 

Thanks  to  DIANETICS.  I continue 
to  achieve  my  goals.” 

Chick  Corea,  top  jar  r keyboardist 

"DIANETICS  has  provided  the  tools 
to  understand  and  make  life  go  my 

way." 

Diana  Venegas.  Fashion  designer 

"With  DIANETICS,  1 am  able  to 
honestly  and  confidently  communicate 
with  others  in  business  and  gel  results  " 
LF.  Byrnes.  President 
Microcomputer  software  company 


For  more  information  on  DIANETICS, 
or  to  order  books  by  phone,  call 
1-800  367  8788 


J want  to  (rani  now  to  impraw  my  kfr 

with  DIANETICS  Hav  xnd  me  a 

oopy  of  the  book  Dl  ANETIOS  nghlt  away  Endosed  is  my 

cheek.' money  order  tor  IS  00  to  ewer  my  order  .odudmi  po.  I 

ugc  and  handlinu 
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Discover  DIANETICS. 

Buy  this  book  today! 

Get  a copy  of  DIANETICS  wherever 
paperbacks  are  sold 
Or  order  direct  from  the  publisher, 
using  the  order  form  below  Just  send 
SS  .00  (winch  includes  postage  and  han- 
dling) to  Bndge  Publications.  Dept  C. 
Mid  North  Catalina  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90029 


LEN  interview:  Matt  Peskin 
of  ‘National  Night  Out’ 

Continued  from  Page  11 

to  intermittently,  depending  on  whether  we  have  the  funds  to  publish.  Another  thing  we 
would  like  to  do,  of  course,  involves  the  Night  Out  project.  It's  absolutely  critical  that  we 
get  funding  for  that  thing,  because  we  don’t  it  will  be  difficult  to  run  the  project  in  a first- 
class  manner.  It  is  not  an  expensive  project  compared  to  most,  but  we  do  need  the 
resources  to  reach  more  communities  and  do  more  in  terms  of  public  relations,  because 
it’s  going  to  be  a little  bit  more  difficult  this  year  to  attract  the  media  to  the  project. 
Another  thing  we  would  like  to  do  down  the  road  is  get  together  regional  kinds  of 
workshops,  seminars  for  the  volunteers  in  different  parts  of  the  community  once  or  twice 
a year.  We've  done  it  a couple  of  times  in  our  region  and  it  worked  out  exceptionally  well. 
They  had  a lot  of  war  stories  to  tell  each  other  and  they  were  able  to  exchange  a lot  of  in- 
formation, procedures  they  used  and  patches  and  jackets  and  different  kinds  of  things 
they  were  able  to  learn  from  each  other.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  see  and 
that  would  all  come  under  that  category  of  maintenance  — keeping  these  people  in- 
terested, involved  and  motivated.  Hopefully  we  will  have  the  resources  at  some  point  in 
time  to  further  our  efforts  on  a national  basis. 

LEN:  Where  are  you  going  to  be  looking  for  funding? 

PESKIN:  There  are  two  strategies  we’ve  discussed  since  Night  Out  is  over.  We  could  go 
for  a corporate  sponsorship.  I’m  not  big  on  that  idea  because  I don’t  want  to  insert  too 
much  commercialism  into  that  project.  I just  don’t  think  it  would  go  over  that  big.  The 
way  it  is  now  is  the  way  it  should  stay.  If  necessary,  we'll  go  that  route.  Otherwise,  we 
would  approach  a foundation  group.  Those  are  the  two  options.  We're  not  too  sure,  but 
we  just  know  we’ve  got  to  get  one  of  them  quickly. 

LEN.  How  do  you  distinguish  something  like  neighborhood  watch  from  a group  like  the 
Guardian  Angels,  who  also  think  of  themselves  as  a crime-prevention  organization? 

PESKIN:  The  one  major  difference  that  you  can  distinguish,  without  going  into 
uniforms  or  berets  or  anything  like  that,  is  that  the  crime-watch  groups,  do  not  get 
physically  involved.  There  is  absolutely  no  physical  involvement  at  a 11;  they’re  purely  ex- 
tra eyes  and  ears.  Their  job  is  seeing,  hearing  and  reporting.  The  Guardian  Angels  type  of 
organization,  to  a degree.  ha9  reflected  poorly  on  watch  groups.  The  people  who  aren't  in- 
volved tend  to  push  them  together  and  they’re  really  not.  The  Guardian  Angels,  you 
know , have  a certain  area  that  they  target  and  it  had  been  for  a while  just  subways  but 
their  methods  of  going  about  doing  what  they  do  are  a lot  different,  although  the  goal  is 
the  same  and  we  commend  their  courage  and  perseverance  for  most  of  the  things  they  do. 
Their  approach  is  very  different.  They  have  gone  into  a number  of  cities  and  put  down 
their  stuff  and  said  "Hey.  were  here  and  we’re  going  to  help  you  fight  crime  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  to  the  police  department  That  altitude  is  just  contrary  to  every  tiling  the 
watch  groups  try  to  develop. 
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Upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

2ft  Second  Annual  Justice,  Safety  and  Low 
Prevention  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University's  Collegevof 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  Richmond, 
Ky- 

25.  DWI  Update.  Sponsored  by  the  Center 
lar  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Law  School.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fee:  $60. 

27-31.  18th  Annual  Crime  School.  Presented 
by  the  Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association  To  be  held  in  Providence,  R.L 

27-November  1.  Family  Law  and  Domestic 
Relations  Issues.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

27-November  2.  Providing  Protective  Ser- 
vices. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $1,975. 


28-29.  Intelligence  Analysis  for  In- 
vestigators. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
■ Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 


28-29.  Recent  Court  Decisions.  Sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
' ontinuing  Education  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
irungton  DeL  Fee  $300. 


28-30.  Introduction  to  the  Application  of 
Microcomputers  to  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment. To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa. 
Pee  $260. 


30.  Implementing  the  Fair  Labor  Stan 
dards  Act.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Law  School  To  be  held  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohia  Fee  $26. 

30- November  1.  Microcomputer  Data  Base 
Management  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment TO  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa. 
Fee  $260. 

30-November  1.  The  Kinesic  Interview. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee  $360. 

30-November  1.  Forensic  Science. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee  $300. 

NOVEMBER 

. Legal  Considerations  in  Private  Securi- 
ty. Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Fee:  $60. 

3-6.  Conference  on  Victims  of  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders. Presented  by  the  National  College 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

4.  Interviewing  Sex  Crime  Victims. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice^Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee: 
$45. 


28-November  1.  Management  of  Covert 
Operations.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
i Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. 

28 November  1.  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  $350. 

28-November  1.  Surveillance  Optics. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 

[Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla  Fee  $695. 

28-November  1.  Microcomputer  Workshop 
for  Police  Applications.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To 
be  held  in  WinstoreSalem,  N.C  Fee  $426. 

! 29-30.  Scheduling  Line  Operations. 

Presented  by  Professional  Police  Services 
I Inc.  To  be  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fee:  $185. 


4-5.  Bicycle  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $160. 

4-6.  Terrorism  in  the  80’s.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $325. 

4-7.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $325. 

4-8.  Master  User  Microcomputer.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $125. 

4-8.  Advanced  Firearms  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

4-8.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 


the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  he  held  in  Winston-Salem.  N C. 
Fee:  $325. 

4-8.  Video  Operations.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

4-15.  65th  Police  Executive  Development 
Institute  (POLEX).  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  To  be  held  in 
State  College,  Pa.  Fee:  $695. 

4-15.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

5.  Interviewing  Sex  Crime  Victims. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School.  To  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Fee:  $45. 

88.  Modern  Techniques  in  Effective  Sex 
Crime  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Kent,  Ohio.  Fee:  $75. 

7-8.  Drug/Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  he 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $275. 

7-8.  Interviewing  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School. 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $100. 

11-15.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $475. 

11-15.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

11-15.  Supervising  Civilians  in  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $$326. 

11-15.  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $260. 

* 

11-16.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Train- 
ing Institute  (POSIT).  Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  To  be  held 
in  State  College.  Pa.  Fee:  $325. 

11-16.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider.  Sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $576. 

11-22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 


Manugument.  Fee:  $1,000. 

13-15.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
ting- To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
$325. 

13-15.  Dispatchers'  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Fee:  $260. 

13-15.  Child  Pornography/Sexual  Abuse. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $326. 

13-15.  Hostage  Negotiations  and  Recovery 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  To  be  held  in  Kent,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$100. 

13-17.  37th  Annual  Meeting.  Presented  by 
the  American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego 

17- 21. 8th  Annual  Conference.  Presented  by 
the  International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.'To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  For  details,  coritact  the  Arizona 
Crime  Prevention  Association,  P.O.  Box 
3756.  Phoenix,  AZ  85030.  Tel.:  (602) 
262-7331. 

IN.  Employee  Performance  Appraisal. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
and  Education  Center.  To  he.held  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Fee:  $110. 

1819.  Employee  Theft.  Presented  by  the 
Umversity  of  Delawure,  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  Fee:  $$360. 

1819.  Application  of  Physical  Security 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  University'of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
$375. 

1820  Special  Problems  in  Internal  Affairs 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Iastitute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $276. 

18- 20.  Police  Interview/Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $326. 

1822.  Supervisory  Skills.  Presented  by  the 
Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Kent.  Ohio.  Fee:  $90. 

1822.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Society  of  Criminology, 
Attn.:  Sarah  M.  Hall,  1314  Kinnear 
Road.  Columbus.  OH  43212.  Tel : (614) 
422-9207 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Association  ot  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
f;  P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota.  FL  33678. 
: I Tel:  (813)  3688000. 

I Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
FL  33314.  (306)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4066.  Modesto, 
CA  96352.  Tel:  (209)  675-6487 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue.  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)382-6666. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon.  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 


Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  46764. 
(614)  753-3591.  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel..  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  Tel.:  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Association  of  Women 
Police,  c/o  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner,  An- 
chorage Police  Department,  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99601.  Tel: 
(907)  264-4193. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien.  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  6682906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools.  501 
North  Interregional,  Austin,  TX  78702. 
Tel.:  (612)  3988686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 


vestigators, 53  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  I L 60604.  Tel:  (312)  939-6060. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor.  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth.  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno.  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges.  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89607. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-6119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department.  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Tel.: 
(412)  6789601. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 


Development.  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel:  (814)  863-0262. 

Professional  Police  Services  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  10902,  St.  Paul.  MN  66110.  Tel: 
(612)464-1080. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  Tel:  (703) 
965-1128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center.  114 

Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  TeL:  (214)6982370. 

Traffic  Institute.  566  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  I L 60204 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel:  (302)7388166 

University  of  Loaiaville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  5886567 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  3273  Teesdale 
Street,  Basement  Suite,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19136.  Tel:  (216)  331-0646 


the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $160. 


DECEMBER 

2-3.  New  Frontiers  in  Law  Enforcement 
Liability.  Presented  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $325. 

2-3.  Beat  Stress  and  Survive.  Presented  by 
the  Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Kent.  Ohio.  Fee:  $40. 

2-4.  Spedal  Problems  in  Police  Media  Rela- 
tions Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $276. 

2-4.  Automated  Manpower  Allocation. 
Presented  by  the  I natitute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $296. 

2-6.  The  Personal  Computer  for  Police 
Managers:  Advanced  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  To 
be  held  in  Dallas. 

2-6.  Police  Traffic  RadarJInatructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To 
be  held  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.  Fee:  $400. 

2-6.  Supervision  of  Personnel.  Sponsored 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Low. 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $160. 

2-6.  Managing  the  DWI  Program. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $326. 

2-6.  Executive  Development  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg.  Fee:  $126. 

2-6.  Technical  Surveillance  1.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

2-6.  Homicide  Investigation.  Sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $400. 

2-6.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Training  Officer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $326. 

2-6.  Coun terrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

2- 13.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $660. 

3- 4.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$226. 

3- 4.  Terrorism  in  the  1980’s.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates  Ltd. 
Fee:  $360. 

4.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Chiefs. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$460. 

4.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$120. 

4- 6.  K-9  Unit  Management  Presented  by 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $360. 

86.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates  Ltd. 
Fee:  *360. 

9-10.  Fire  and  Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Delaware.  Fee: 
$236. 

9-13.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *326. 

813.  Computers  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College. 

813.  Police  Intelligence  Operations.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $696. 

813.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $326. 

813.  Surveillance  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fin.  Fee:  $696. 

820.  Technical  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  at  Lackland  AFB.  Tex.  Fee:  $660. 
820.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  institute.  Fee: 
$660. 
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